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Subscribers are informed that the July Number will contain 


THE FIRST PART OF A NEW WORK, 


TO BE ENTITLED 


MODERN C HIVALRY: 
A Nelv Orlando SF urtoso. 


EDITED BY 


W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


** A travers cette Gtourderie apparente de style et de plan, 
vous découvrez "homme qui pense, méme quand il réve. 
Gardez vous bien de le croire frivole."—JuLgs JANIN. 


TO BE ILLUSTRATED BY CEORCE CRUIKSHANK. 








ALSO, THE FIRST PART 


OF 


AN INEDITED WORK OF FICTION, 


BY THE LATE DOCTOR MACINN, 


ENTITLED 


Ua... M.A.N. S..1. YX, 
THE LIVERPOOL MERCHANT. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CEORCE CRUIKSHANK. 


To be continued Monthly until completion. 








THE ELLISTON PAPERS. 


EDITED BY 


GEORGE RAYMOND, ESQ. 


An fllustration, by GEORGE CRUIESHANK, will be 
given with the July Number of these Papers. 






















CAindsor Castle. 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


BY THE EDITOR, 
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TOWER AND BUILDINGS, FROM THE HUNDRED STEPS 


ITI. 


IN WHAT MANNER HERNE DECLARED HIS PASSION FOR MABEL, 


Urrerty disregarding her cries and entreaties, Fenwolf dragged 
Mabel into the great cavern, and forced her to take a seat on a 
bench near the spot where a heap of ashes shewed that the fire 
was ordinarily lighted. All this while, her grandfather had 
averted his face from her, as if fearing to meet her regards, and 
he now busied himself in striking alight and setting fire to a 


pile of fagots and small logs of a: 
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‘I thought you told me Herne was here,” said Mabel, in a 
tone: of bitter reproach, to FKenwolf, who seated himself beside 
her on the bench. 

« Te will be here ere long,” he replied, sullenly. 

* Oh, do not detain Sir Thomas W yat !” cried Mabel, piteously ; 
“do not deliver him to your dread master! Do what you will 
with me,—but let him go.” 

“ T will tell you what I will do,” replied Fenwolf, in a low 
tone; “I will set Sir Thomas at liberty, and run all risks of 
Ilerne’s displeasure, if you will promise to be mine.” 

Mabel replied by a look of unutterable disgust. 

“ Then he will await Herne’s coming where he is, ” rejoined 
Fenwolf. 

Saying which he arose, and pushing a table near the bench, 
took the remains of a huge venison pasty and a loaf from a 
hutch standing on one side of the cavern. 

By this time, old Tristram havi ing succeeded in lighting the fire, 
placed himself at the further end of the table, and fell to work 
upon the viands with Fenwolf. Mabel was pressed to partake 
of the repast, but she declined the offer. A large stone bottle 
was next produced and emptied of its contents by the pair, who 
seemed well-contented with their regale. 

Meanwhile, Mabel was revolving the possibility of flight, and 
had more than once determined to make an attempt, but fear 

restrained her. Her grandsire, as has been stated, sedulously 
avoided her gaze, and “turned a deaf ear to her complaints and 
entreaties. But once, when Fenwolf’s back was turned, she 
caught him gazing at her with peculiar significance, and then 
comprehended the meaning of his strange conduct. He evi- 
dently only awaited an opportunity to assist her. 

Satisfied of this, she became more tranquil, and about an hour 
having elapsed, during which nothing was said by the party, 
the low winding of a horn was heard, and Fenwolf started to his 
feet, exclaiming— 

“It is Herne !” 

The next moment, the demon huntsman rode from one of the 
lateral passages into the cave. He was mounted on a wild-look- 
ing black horse, with flowing mane and tail, eyes glowing 
like carbuncles, and in all respects resembling the sable steed he 
had lost in the forest. 

Springing to the ground, he exchanged a few words with 
Fenwolf, in a low tone, and delivering his steed to him, with 
orders to take it to the stable, signed to Tristram to go with 
him, and approached Mabel. 

“ So you have seen Sir Thomas Wyat, I find,” he said, in a 
stern tone. 

Mabel made no answer, and did not even raise her eyes 
tows ards him. 

‘ And he has told you he loves you, and has urged you to 
fly with him—ha ?’ > pursued Herne. 
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Mabel still did not dare to look up, but a deep blush over- 
spread her cheek. 

“He was mad to venture hither,” continued Herne; “ but 
having done so, he must take the consequences. ” 

« You will not destroy him?” cried Mabel, imploring] 

“ He will perish by a hand as terrible as mine,’ loo’ 
ITerne—* by that of famine. He will never quit the dunge on 
alive, unless P 

“ Unless what ?” gasped Mabel. 

“Unless he is leagued with me,” replied Herne. And now 
let him pass, for I would speak of myself. I have already told 
you that I ~~ e you, and am resolved to make you mine. You 
shudder, but wherefore? It is a clorious destiny to be the bride 
of the wild hunter—the fiend who rules the forest, and who 
in his broad domain is more powerful than the king. The old 
forester, Robin Hood, had his maid Marian; and what was he 
compared to me? He had neither my skill, nor my power. 
Be mine, and you shall accompany me on my midnight rides ; 
shall watch the fleet stag dart over the moonlight glade, or 
down the lengthened vista. You shall feel all the unutterable 
excitement of the chase. You shall thread with me the tangled 
grove; swim the river and the lake; and enjoy a thousand 
pleasures hitherto unknown to you. Be mine, and I will make 
you mistress of all my secrets, and compel the band whom I 
will gather round me, to pay you homage. Be mine, and you 
shall have power of life and death over them, as if you were 
absolute queen. And from me, whom all fear, and all obey, 
you shall have love and worship.” 

And he would have taken her hand, but she recoiled from him 
with horror. 

* ‘Though I now inspire you with terror and aversion,” pur- 
sued Herne, ‘the time will come when you will love me as 
passionately as I was beloved by one of ‘whom you are the 
image.” 

« And she is dead ?” asked Mabel, with curiosity. 

“ Dead!” exclaimed Herne. “ Thrice fifty years have flown 
since she dwelt upon earth. ‘The acorn which was then shed 
in the forest has grown into a lusty oak, while trees at that time 
in their pride have fallen and decayed away. Dead !—yes, she 
has passed from all memory save mine, where she will ever 
dwell. Generations of men have gone down to the grave since 
her time—a succession of kings have lodged within the castle-—~ 
but Iam still a denizen of the forest. [or crimes I then com- 
mitted, I am doomed to wander within it; and I shall haunt 
it, unless released, till the crack of doom.” 

“ Liberate me!” cried Mabel; “liberate your other prisoner, 
and we will pray for your release.” 

“No more of this!” cried Herne,fiercely. “If you would 
not call down instant and terrible’punishment on your head— 
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punishment that I cannot avert, and must inflict — you will 
mention nothing sacred in my hearing—and never allude to 
prayer. Iam beyond the reach of salvation.” 

“Oh, say not so!” cried Mabel, in a tone of commisera- 
tion. 

“ T will tell you how my doom was accomplished,” rejoined 
Herne, wildly. ‘To gain her of whom I have just spoken, and 
who was already vowed to Heaven, I invoked the powers of dark- 
ness. I proffered my soul to the Evil One if he would secure 
her to me; and the condition demanded by him was that I 
should become what I am—the fiend of the forest, with power 


to terrify and to tempt, and with other more fearful and fatal 
wers besides.” 


“Oh!” exclaimed Mabel. 

“| grasped at the offer,” pursued Herne. “She I loved be- 
came mine. But she was speedily snatched from me by death, 
—and since then I have known no human passion except 
hatred and revenge. I have dwelt in this forest, sometimes 
alone—sometimes at the head of a numerous band—but always 
exerting a baneful influence over mankind. At last, I saw the 
image of her I loved again appear before me, and the old 
passion was revived within my breast. Chance has thrown you 
in my way,—and mine you shall be, Mabel !” 

«J will die rather,” Ce replied, with a shudder. 

“ You cannot escape me,” rejoined Herne, with a triumphant 
laugh; “you cannot avoid your fate. But I want not to deal 
harshly with you. I love you, and would win you rather by 


rsuasion than by force. Consent to be mine, then, and I give 
yat his life and liberty.” 


“T cannot—lI cannot !” she replied. 

“ Not only do I offer you Wyat’s life as the price of your com- 
pliance,” persevered Herne; “but you shall have whatever else 
you may seek—jewels, ornaments, costly attire, treasure,—for 
of such I possess a goodly store.” 

« And of what use would they be to-me here ?” said Mabel. 

“T will not always confine you to this cave,” replied Herne. 
“ You shall go where you please—and live as you please—but 
you must come to me whenever [ summon you.” 

«“ And what of my grandsire ?” she demanded. 

“ Tristram Lyndwood is no relative of yours,” replied Herne. 
“T will now clear up the mystery that hangs over your birth. 
You are the offspring of one who for years has exercised 
— sway than the king within this realm, but who is now 


isgraced and ruined, and nigh his end. His priestly vows forbid 
him to own you, even if he desired to do so.” 


_ Have I seen him?” demanded Mabel. 
“You have,” replied Herne—* and he has seen yoo—and little 
did he know when he sought you out, that he was essaying to 
maintain his own power, and overturn that of another by i 
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honour of his daughter—though if he had done so,” he added 
with a scoffing laugh—* it might not have restrained him.” 

“IT know whom you mean,” said Mabel. “And is it pos- 
sible he can be my father ?” 

“It is as I have told you,” replied Herne. “You now know 


my resolve. To-morrow at midnight our nuptials shall take 
Pp e.”” 


“ Nuptials !” echoed Mabel. 

“Ay, at that altar,” he cried, pointing to the Druid pile of 
stones—* there you shall vow yourself to me and I to you, before 
terrible witnesses. I shall tee no fear that you will break 

our oath. Reflect upon what I have said.” 

With this, he placed the bugle to his lips, blew a low call upon 
it, and Fenwolf and Tristram immediately answering the sum- 
mons, he whispered some instructions to the former, and disap- 
peared down one of the side passages. 

Fenwolf’s deportment was now more sullen than before. In 
vain did Mabel inquire from him what Herne was about to do 
with Sir Thomas Wyat. He returned no answer, and at last, 
wearied by her importunity, desired her to hold her peace. 
Just then, Tristram quitted the cavern for a moment, when he 
instantly changed his manner, and said to her quickly,— 

“T overheard what passed between you and Hass Consent 
to be mine, and I will deliver you from him.” 

“‘ That were to exchange one evil for another,” she replied. “If 
you would serve me, deliver Sir Thomas Wyat.” 

‘‘] will only deliver him on the terms I have mentioned,” 
replied Fenwolf. 

At this moment, Tristram returned, and the conversation 
ceased. 

Fresh logs were then thrown on the fire by Fenwolf, and, at 

his request, Tristram proceeded to a hole in the rock, which 
served as a sort of larder, and brought from it some pieces of 
venison, which were broiled upon the embers. 
* At the close of the repast, of which she sparingly partook, 
Mabel was conducted by Morgan Fenwolf into a small chamber 
opening out of the great cavern, which was furnished, like the 
cell she had lately occupied, with a small straw pallet. Leaving 
her a lamp, Fenwolf locked the door, and placed the key,in his 
girdle. 


a 


IV, 


HOW SIR THOMAS WYAT WAS VISITED BY HERNE IN THE CELL. 


Manz aware by the clangour of the lock, and Fenwolf’s exulting 
laughter, of the snare in which he had been caught, Sir Thomas 
Wyat instantly sprang from his hiding-place, and rushed to the 
door; but being framed of the gfoutest oak, and strengthened 
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with plates of iron, it defied all his efforts, nerved as they were 
by rage and despair, to burst it open. Mabel’s shrieks, as she 
was dragged away, reached his ears, and increased his anguish ; 
and he called out loudly to her companions to return, but his 
vociferations were only treated with derision. 

Finding it useless to struggle further, Wyat threw himself upon 
the bench, and endeavoured to discover some means of deliver- 
ance from his present hazardous position. He glanced round the 
cell to see whether there was any other outlet than the doorway, 
but he could discern none, except a narrow grated loophole open- 
ing upon the passage, and contrived, doubtless for the admission 
of air tothe chamber. No dungeon could be more secure. 

Raising the lamp, he examined every crevice, but all seemed 
solid stone. ‘The recess in which he had taken shelter, ov 
to be a mere hollow in the wall. In one corner lay a small straw 
pallet, which, no doubt, had formed the couch of Mabel; and 
this, together with the stone bench and rude table of the same 
snatgaial constituted the sole furniture of the place. 

Having taken this careful survey of the cell, Wyat again sat 
down upon the bench with the conviction that escape was out of. 
the question; and he therefore endeavoured to prepare himself for 
the worst, for it was more than probable he would be allowed to 
perish of starvation. To a fiery nature like his, the dreadful 
uncertainty in which he was placed was more difficult of en- 
durance than bodily torture. And he was destined to endure 
it long. Many hours flew by, during which nothing occurred 
to relieve the terrible monotony of his situation. At length, 
in spite of his anxiety, slumber stole upon him unawares; but it 
was filled with frightful visions. 

How long he slept he knew not, but when he awoke, he found 
that the cell must have been visited in the interval, for there was 
a manchet of bread, part of a cold neck of venison, and a flask of 
wine on the table. It was evident, therefore, that his captors did 
not mean to starve him, and yielding to the promptings of ap- 
petite, he attacked the provisions, determined to keep strict watch 
when his gaoler should next visit him. 

The repast finished, he again examined the cell, but with no 
better success than before; and he felt almost certain, from the 
position in which the bench was placed, that the visitor had not 
found entrance through the door. 

After another long and dreary interval, finding that sleep was 
stealing upon him fast, he placed the bench near the door, and 
leaned his back against the fccanih certain that in this position he 


should be wakened if any one attempted to gain admittance in that 
way. His slumber was again disturbed by fearful dreams; and 
he was at length aroused by a touch upon the shoulder, while a 
deep voice shouted his own name in his ears. 

Seating: to his feet, and scarcely able to separate the reality 
ideous phantasms that h 


from the ad troubled him, he found 
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that the door was still fastened, and the bench unremoved, 
while before him stood Herne the Hunter. 

“ Welcome again to my cave, Sir Thomas Wyat!” cried the 
demon, with a mocking laugh; “I told you, on the night of the 
attempt upon the king, that though you escaped him, you would 
not escape me. And so it has come to pass. You are now 
wholly in my power, body and soul—ha! ha!” 

“1 defy you, false fiend,” replied Wyat. “I was mad enough 
to proffer you my soul on certain conditions; but they have 
never been fulfilled.” 

«'They may yet be so,” rejoined Herne. 

“ No,” replied Wyat, “I have purged my heart from the fierce 
and unhallowed passion that swayed it. I desire no assistance 
from you.” 

“If you have changed your mind that is nought to me,” re- 
joined the demon, derisively—“ I shall hold you to your com- 

yact.” 

ue Again I say I renounce you, infernal spirit !” cried Wyat— 
“you may destroy my body—but you can work no mischief to 
my soul.” 

“You alarm yourself without reason, good Sir Thomas,” 
replied Herne, in a slightly sneering tone. “I am not the 
malignant being you suppose me; neither am I bent upon 
fighting the battles of the enemy of mankind against Heaven. 
I may be leagued with the powers of darkness, but 1 have no 
wish to aid them; and I therefore leave you to take’ care 
of your soul in your own way. What I desire from you is 
your service while living. Now listen to the conditions I have 
to Ew You must bind yourself by a terrible oath, the 
slightest infraction of which shall involve the perdition of the 
soul you are so solicitous to preserve, not to disclose aught you 
may see, or that may be imparted to you here. You must 
also swear implicit obedience to me in all things—to execute 
any secret commissions, of whatever nature, 1 may give you—to 
bring associates to my band—and to join me in any enterprise I 
may propose. This oath taken, you are free. Refuse it, and 
I Jeave you to perish.” 

“TI do refuse it,” replied Wyat, boldly. “I would die a thou- 
sand deaths rather than so bind myself. Neither do I fear being 
left to perish here. You shall not quit this cell without me.” 

“You are a stout soldier, Sir Thomas Wyat,” rejoined 
the demon, with a scornful laugh; “but you are scarcely a 
match for Herne the Hunter, as you will find, if you are rash 
enough to make the experiment. Beware!” he exclaimed, in a 
voice of thunder, observing the knight lay his hand upon his 
sword, “I am invulnerable, and you will, therefore, vainly strike at 
me. Do not compel me to use the dread means, which I could 
instantly employ, to subject you my will, I mean you 
well, and would rather serve thah injure you. But I will not 
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let you go, unless you league yourself with me. Swear, there- 
fore, obedience to me, and depart hence to your friends, Surrey 
and Richmond, and tell them you have failed to find me.” 

“ You know, then, of our meeting?” exclaimed Wyat. 

“ Perfectly well,” laughed Herne. “It is now eventide, and 
at midnight the meeting will take place in the forester’s hut. 
If you attend it not, J will. a will be my prisoners as 


well as you. To preserve yoursel 
join me.” 

“ Before I return an answer,” said Wyat, “ I must know what 
has become of Mabel Lyndwood.” 

“ Mabel Lyndwood is nought to you, Sir Thomas,” rejoined 
Herne, coldly. 

* She is so much to me that I will run a risk for her which I 
would not run for myself,” replied Wyat. “If I promise obedience 
to you, will you liberate her—will you let her depart with me ?” 

“No,” replied Herne, erage pe > * Banish all thoughts 
of her from your breast. You will never behold her again. I 
will give you time for reflection on my proposal. An hour be- 
fore midnight I shall return, and if I find you in the same mind, 
I abandon you to your fate.” 

And with these words, he stepped back towards the lower 
end of the cell. Wyat instantly sprang after him, but before he 
could reach him a flash of fire caused him to recoil, and to his 
horror and amazement, he beheld the rock open, and yield a 
passage to the retreating figure. 

When the sulphureous smoke, with which the little cell 
was filled, had, in some Cegree cleared off, Wyat examined the 
sides of the rock, but could not find the slightest trace of a 
secret outlet, and therefore concluded that the disappearance of 
the demon had been effected by magic. 


and save them, you must 


V. 


HOW MABEL ESCAPED FROM THE CAVE WITH SIR THOMAS WYAT. 


Tue next day Mabel was set at liberty by her jailer, and the 
hours flew by without the opportunity of escape, for which she 
sighed, occurring to her. As night drew on, she became more 
anxious, and at last expressed a wish to retire to her cell. When 
about to fasten the door, Fenwolf found that the lock had got 
strained, and the bolts would not move, and he was therefore 
obliged to content himself with placing a bench against it, on 
which he took a seat. 

About an hour after Mabel’s retirement, old Tristram offered 
to relieve guard with Fenwolf, but this the other positively 
declined, and leaning against the door, disposed himself to slumber. 
Tristram then threw himself on the floor, and in a short time all 
seemed buried in repose. 
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By-and-by, however, when Fenwolf’s heavy breathing gave 
token of the soundness of his sleep, Tristram raised himself 
upon his elbow, and gazed round. The lamp placed upon the 
table imperfectly illumined the cavern, for the fire which had 
been lighted to cook the evening meal, had gone out completely. 
Getting up cautiously, and drawing his hunting-knife, the old 
man crept towards Fenwolf, apparently with the intent of stabbing 
him, but he suddenly changed his resolution, and dropped his 
arm. 

At that moment, as if preternaturally warned, Fenwolf opened 
his eyes, and seeing the old forester standing by, sprang upon 
him, and seized him by the throat. 

“ Ah! traitor !” he exclaimed, “what are you about to do?” 

“T am no traitor,” replied the old man. “I heard a noise in 
the passage leading to Wyat’s cell, and was about to rouse you, 
when you awakened of your own accord, probably disturbed by 
the noise.” 

“It may be,” replied Fenwolf, satisfied with the excuse, and 
relinquishing his grasp; “I fancied I heard something in my 
dreams. But come with me to Wyat’s cell. I will not leave 
you here.” a 

And snatching up the lamp, he hurried with Tristram into the 
passage. ‘They were scarcely gone, than the door of the cell 
was opened by Mabel, who had overhead what had passed ; 
and so hurriedly did she issue forth that she overturned the 
bench, which fell to the ground with a considerable clatter. She 
had only just time to replace it, and to conceal herself in an 
adjoining passage, when Fenwolf rushed back into the cavern. 

“ Tt was a false alarm,” he cried. “I saw Sir Thomas Wyat 
in his cell through the loophole, and I have brought the key 
away with me. Bat I am sure I heard a noise here.” 

« It must have been mere fancy,” said Tristram. “ All is as 
we left it.” 

“Tt seems so, certes,” replied Fenwolf, doubtfully. “ But I 
will make sure.” 

While he placed his ear to the door, Mabel gave a signal to 
Tristram that she was safe. Persuaded that he heard some sound 
in the chamber, Fenwolf nodded to Tristram that all was right, 
and resumed his seat. 

In less than ten minutes, he was again asleep. Mabel then 
emerged from her concealment, and cautiously approached Tris- 
tram, who feigned, also, to slumber. As she approached him, he 
rose noiselessly to his feet. 

“The plan has succeeded,” he said, in alow tone, “It was 
I who spoiled the lock. Butcome with me. I will lead you out 
of the cavern.” 

“ Not without Sir Thomas Wyat,” she replied; “I will not 
leave him here.” 

“ You will only expose yourstlf to risk, and fail to deliver 
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him,” rejoined Tristram. “ Fenwolf has the key of his cell. 
—Nay, if you are determined upon it, I will not hinder you. 
But you must find your own way out, for I shall not assist Sir 
Thomas Wyat.” 

Motioning him to silence, Mabel crept slowly, and on the 
points of her feet, towards Fenwolf. 

The key was in his girdle. Leaning over him, she suddenly 
and dexterously plucked it forth. 

At the very moment she possessed herself of it, Fenwolf stirred, 
and she dived down, and concealed herself beneath the table. 
Fenwolf, who had been only slightly disturbed, looked up, and 
seeing ‘Tristram in his former position, which he had resumed 
when Mabel commenced her task, again disposed himself to 
slumber. 

Waiting till she was assured of the soundness of his repose, 
Mabel crept from under the table, signed to Tristram to 
remain where he was, and glided with swift and noiseless foot- 
steps down the passage leading to the cell. In a moment, she 
was at the door—the key was in the lock—and she stood before 
Sir Thomas Wyat. 

A few words sufficed to explain to the astonished knight how 
she came there, and comprehending that not a moment was to 
be lost, he followed her forth. 

In the passage, they held a brief consultation together, in a 
low tone, as to the best means of escape, for they deemed it use- 
less to apply to Tristram. The outlet with which Sir Thomas 
Wyat was acquainted lay on the other side of the cavern; nor 
did he know how to discover the particular passage leading to it. 
As to Mabel, she could offer no information, but she knew that 
the stable lay in an adjoining passage. 

Recollecting, from former experience, how well the steeds were 
trained, Sir ‘Thomas Wyat eagerly caught at the suggestion, 
and Mabel led him further down the passage, and striking off 
through an opening on the left, brought him, after a few 
turns, to a large chamber, in which two or three black horses 
were kept. 

Loosening one of them, Wyat placed a bridle on his neck, 
sprang upon his back, and took up Mabel beside him. He then 
struck his heels against the sides of the animal, who needed no 
further incitement to dash along the passage, and in a few seconds 
brought them into the cavern. 

The trampling of the horse wakened Fenwolf, who started to 
his feet, and ran after them, shouting furiously. But he was too 
late. Goaded by Wyat’s dagger, the steed dashed furiously on, 
and plunging with its double burthen into the pool at the bottom 
of the cavern, disappeared. 











THE POWDER MAGAZINE, 


VI. 


OF THE DESPERATE RESOLUTION FORMED BY TRISTRAM AND FENWOLF ;—~AND 
HOW THE TRAIN WAS LAID. 


TRANSPORTED with rage at the escape of the fugitives, Fen- 
wolf turned to old Tristram, and drawing his knife threatened 
to make an end of him. But the old man, who was armed with 
a short hunting-sword, stood upon his defence, and they re- 
mained brandishing their weapons at each other for some 
minutes, but without striking a a 

“Well, I leave you to Herne’s vengeance,” said Fenwolf, re- 
turning his knife to his belt. “ You will pay dearly for allowing 
them to escape.” 

“T will ~ om my chance,” replied Tristram, moodily— “my 
mind is made up to the worst. I will no longer serve this fiend.” 

“What! dare you break your oath?” cried Fenwolf. “ Re- 
member the terrible consequences.” 

“T care not for them,” replied Tristram. “ Harkee, Fenwolf, 
I know you will not betray me, for you hate him as much as | 
do, and have as great a desire for revenge. I will rid the forest 
of this fell being.” 

* Would you could make good your words, old man!” cried 
Fenwolf. “ I would give my life for vengeance upon him.” 

“T take the offer,” said ‘Tristram—* you shall have vengeance.” 

“But how?” cried the other. “I have proved that he is in- 
vulnerable—and the prints of his hands are written in black cha- 
‘acters upon my throat. If we could capture him, and deliver 
him to the king, we might purchase our own pardon.” 

« No, that can never be,” said Tristram. “ My plan is to 
destroy him.” 

“ Well, let me hear it,” said Fenwolf. 

* Come with me, then,” rejoined ‘Tristram. 

And taking up the lamp, he led the way down a narrow lateral 
passage. When about half way down it, he stopped before a low 
door, cased with iron, which he opened, and shewed that the 
recess was filled with large canvas bags. 

“Why, this is the powder-magazine,” said Fenwolf. “T can 
now guess how you mean to destroy Herne. I like the scheme 
well enough; but it cannot be executed without certain destruc- 
tion to ourselves.” 

“ T will take all risk upon myself,” said Tristram—* I only 
require your aid in the preparations. What I propose to do is 
this. There is powder enough in the magazine, not only to blow 
up the cave, but to set fire to all the wood surrounding it. It 
must be scattered among the dry brushwood in a great circle 
round the cave, and connected by a train with this magazine. 
When Herne comes back, I will fire the train,” 

“ There is much hazard in the scheme, and I fear it will fail,” 
replied Fenwolf, after a pause—‘‘tievertheless, I will assist you.” 
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“Then, let us go to work at once,” said Tristram, “ for we 
have no time to lose. Herne will be here before midnight, and 
I should like to have all ready for him.” 

Accordingly, they each shouldered a couple of the bags, and 
returning to the cavern, threaded a narrow passage, and emerged 
from the secret entrance in the grove. 

While Fenwolf descended for a fresh supply of powder, 
Tristram commenced operations. Though autumn was now far 
advanced, there had been remarkably fine weather of late; the 
ground was thickly strewn with ees am leaves; the fern was 
brown and dry; and the brushwood crackled and broke as a 
passage was forced through it. ‘The very trees were parched by 
the long-continued drought. Thus favoured in his design, Tris- 
tram scattered the contents of one of the bags in a thick line 
among the fern and brushwood, depositing here and there, among 
the roots of a tree, several pounds of powder, and covering the 
heaps over with dried sticks and leaves. 

hile he was thus employed, Fenwolf appeared with two more 
bags of powder, and descended again for a fresh supply. When 
he returned, laden as before, the old forester had already described 
a large portion of the circle he intended to take, 

Judging that there was now powder sufficient, Tristram ex- 
plained to his companion how to proceed; and the other com- 
menced laying a train on the left of the secret entrance, carefully 
observing the instructions given him. 

In less than an hour, they met together at a particular tree, 
and the formidable circle was complete. 

«So far, well!” said Tristram, emptying the contents of his 
bag beneath the tree, and covering it with leaves and sticks, as 
before; ** and now to connect this with the cavern.” 

With this, he opened another bag, and drew a wide train 
towards the centre of the space. Atlength, he paused at the foot 
of a large hollow tree. 

*‘ T have ascertained,” he said, “ that this tree stands immedi- 
ately over the magazine; and by following this rabbit’s burrow, 
| have contrived to make a small entrance into it. A hollow 
reed introduced through the hole, and filled with powder, will be 
sure to reach the store below.” 

“ An excellent idea!” replied Fenwolf. “I will fetch one 
instantly.” 

And starting off to the side of the lake, he presently returned 
with several long reeds, one of which was selected by Tristram, and 
thrust into the burrow. It proved of the precise length required ; 
and as soon as it touched the bottom, it was scouts filled with 


powder from a horn, eon connected this tube with the 
side train, and scattered powder for several yards-around, so as 
to secure its instantaneous ignition, Tristram pronounced that the 
train was complete. 
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“ We have now laid a trap from which Herne will scarcely 
escape,” he observed, with a moody laugh, to Fenwolf. 

They then prepared to return to the cave; but had not pro- 
ceeded. many yards, when Herne, mounted on his sable steed, 
burst through the trees. 

“ Ah! what makes you here ?” he cried, instantly checking his 
career. “I bade you keep strict watch over Mabel. Where is 
she ?” 

* She has escaped with Sir Thomas Wyat,” replied Fenwolf; 
“ and we have been in search of them a 

** Escaped !” exclaimed Herne, springing from his steed, and 
rushing up to him; “ dogs! you one Be me false. But 
your lives shall pay the penalty of your perfidy.” 

* We had no hand in it whatever,” replied Fenwolf, doggedly. 
“ She contrived to get out of a chamber in which I ased her, 
and to liberate Sir Thomas Wyat. They then procured a steed 
from the stable, and plunged through the pool into the lake.” 

* Hell’s malison upon on, and upon you both!” cried Herne. 
* but you shall pay dearly for your heedlessness,—if, indeed, it 
has not been something worse. How long have they been 
gone ?””’ 

“It may be two hours,” replied Fenwolf. 

* Go to the cave,” cried Herne, “ and await my return there ; 
and if I recover not the prize, woe betide you both!” 

And with these bate he vaulted upon his steed and dis- 
appeared. 

* And woe betide you too, false fiend!” cried Fenwolf. 
“ When you come back you shall meet with a welcome you little 
expect. “Would we had fired the train, Tristram, even though 
we had perished with him !” 

“Tt will be time enough to fire it on his return,” replied 
the old forester; “ it is but postponing our vengeance for a 
short time. And now to fix our positions, I will take my 
station in yon brake.” 

‘“ And | in that hollow tree,” said FKenwolf. ‘“ Whoever first 
beholds him shall fire the train.” 

« Agreed !” replied Tristram. ‘“ Let us now descend to the 
cave, and see that all is right in the magazine, and then we will 
return and hold ourselves in readiness for action.” 
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HOW THE TRAIN WAS FIRED ;--AND WHAT FOLLOWED THE EXPLOSION, 


Axovt ten o’clock in the night under consideration, Surrey and 
Richmond, accompanied by the Duke of Shoreditch, and half a 
dozen other archers, set out from the castle, and took their way 
along the Great Park, in the direction of the lake. 

They had not ridden far, when they were overtaken by two 
horsemen who, as far as they could be discerned in that doubtful 
light, appeared stalwart personages, and well mounted, though 
plainly attired. The new comers very unceremoniously joined 
them. 

“ There are ill reports of the park, my masters,” said the fore- 
most of these persons to Surrey, “ and we would willingly ride 
with you across it.” 

“ But our way may not be yours, friend,” replied Surrey, who 
did not altogether relish this proposal. “ We are not going 
further than the lake.” 

“ Our road lies: in that direction,” replied the other, “ and, 
if you please, we will bear you company as far as we go. Come, 
tell me frankly,” he added, after a pause, “ are you not in 
search of Herne the Hunter ?” 

“Why do you ask, friend?” rejoined the earl, somewhat 
angrily. 

‘** Because if so,” replied the other, “I shall be right glad to 
join you, and so will my friend, Tony Cryspyn, who is close 
behind me. I have an old grudge to ate with this Herne, 
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who has more than once attacked me, and I shall be glad to 
pay it.” 

“If you will take my advice, Hugh Dacre, you will ride on, 
and leave the achievement of the adventure to these young 
galliards,” interposed Cryspyn. 

“ Nay, by the mass! that shall never be,” rejoined Dacre, “ if 
they have no objection to our joining them. If they have, they 
have only to say so, and we will go on.” 

“Twill be plain with you, my masters,” said Surrey. “ We 
are fleterentacd this night, as you have rightly conjectured, 
to seek out Herne the Hunter; and we hope to obtain such clue 
to him as will ensure his capture. If, therefore, you are anxious 
to join us, we shall be glad of your aid. But you must be 
content to follow, and not lead; and to act as you may be 
directed ; or you will only be in the way, and we would rather 
dispense with your company.” 

“We are content with the terms,—are we not, Tony 
Dacre. 

His companion answered somewhat sullenly in the affirmative. 

“ And now that the matter is arranged, may I ask where you 
propose to go ?” he continued. 

“ We are on our way to a hut on the lake, where we expect a 
companion to join us,” replied Surrey. 

* What! Tristram Lyndwood’s cottage ?” demanded Dacre. 

* Ay,” replied the earl, “and we hope to recover his fair 
grand-daughter from the power of the demon.” 

“Ha! say you so?” cried Dacre; “ that were a feat indeed !” 

The two strangers then rode apart for a few moments, and 
conversed together in a low tone, during which Richmond ex- 
pressed his doubts of them to Surrey, adding that he was deter- 
mined*to get rid of them. 

The new comers, however, were not easily shaken off. 
As soon as they perceived the duke’s design, they stuck more 
pertinaciously to him and the earl than before, and made it evi- 
dent they would not be dismissed. a 

By this time, they had passed Spring Hill, and were within 
a mile of the valley in which lay the marsh, when a cry for 
help was heard in the thicket on the left, and the troop im- 
mediately halted. The cry was repeated, and Surrey, bidding 
the others follow him, dashed off in the direction of the sound, 

Presently, they perceived two figures beneath the trees, whom 
they found, on a nearer approach, were Sir Thomas Wyat, with 
Mabel in a state of insensibility in his arms. : 

Dismounting by the side of his friend, Surrey hastily de- 
manded how he came there, and what had ——- 

“Tt is too long a story to relate now,” said Wyat; “but the 
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sum of it is, that I have escaped by the aid of this damsel, 
from the clutches of the demon. Qur ree was effected on 
horseback, and we had to — into the 
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sion deprived my fair preserver of sensibility, so that as soon as I 
landed, and gained a covert where I fancied myself secure, [ 
dismounted, and tried to restore her. While I was thus 
occupied, the steed I had brought with me _ broke his 
bridle and darted off into the woods. After awhile, Mabel opened 
her eyes, but she was so weak that she could not move, and I 
was fain to make her a couch in the fern, in the hope that 
she would speedily revive. But the fright and suffering had 
been too much for hes and a succession of fainting fits followed, 
during which I thought she would expire. This is all. Now 
let us prepare a litter for her, and convey her where proper 
assistance can be rendered.” 

Meanwhile the others had come up, and Hugh Dacre, flinging 
himself from his horse, and pushing Surrey somewhat rudely 
aside, advanced towards Mabel, and taking her hand, said, in a 
voice of some emotion,—* Alas! poor girl! I did not expect to 
meet thee again in this state.” 

“ You knew her, then?” said Surrey. 

Dacre muttered an affirmative. 

“ Who is this man?” asked Wyat of the earl. 

*T know him not,” answered Surrey. ‘ He joined us on the 
road hither.” 

* T am well known to Sir Thomas Wyat,” replied Dacre, in a 
significant tone, “ as he will avouch when I recall certain matters 
to his mind. But do not let us lose time here. This damsel 
claims our first attention. She must be conveyed to a place 
of safety, and where she can be well tended. We can then 
return to search for Herne.” 

Upon this, a litter of branches was speedily made, and Mabel 
being laid upon if, the simple conveyance was sustained by four of 
the archers. The little cavalcade then quitted the thicket, and 
began to retrace its course towards the castle. Wyat had been 
accommodated with a horse by one of the archers, and rode in 
a melancholy manner by the side of the litter. 

They had got back nearly as far as the brow of Spring Hill 
when a horseman, in a wild garb, and mounted on a coal- 
black steed, dashed suddenly and at a furious pace, out of the 
trees on the right. He made towards the litter, overturnin 
Sir Thomas Wyat, and before any opposition could be offere 
him, seized the inanimate form of Mabel, and placing her before 
him on his steed, dashed off as swiftly as he came, and with a 
burst of load, exulting laughter. 

“ It is Herne! it is Herne !” burst from every lip. And the 
all started in gree urging the horses to their utmost speed. 
Sir Thomas Wyat had instantly remounted his steed, and he 


came up with the others, 

Herne’s triumphant and demoniacal laugh was heard as he 
scoured with the swiftness of the wind down the long glade. But 
the fiercest determination animated his pursuers, who being 
all admirably mounted, managed to keep him fully in view. 
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Away! away! he speeded in the direction of the lake; and 
after him they thundered, straining every sinew in the desperate 
chase. It was a wild and extraordinary sight, and partook of 
the fantastical character of a dream. 

At length, Herne reached the acclivity, at the foot of which 
lay the waters of the lake glimmering in the starlight, and by 
the time he had descended to its foot, his pursuers had gained 
its brow. 

The exertions made by Sir Thomas Wyat had brought him 
a little in advance of the others, Furiously goading his horse, 
he dashed down the hill side, at a terrific pace. 

All at once, as he kept his eye on the flying figure of the 
demon, he was startled by a sudden burst of flame in the valley. 
A wide circle of light was rapidly described, a rumbling sound 
was heard like that preceding an earthquake, and a tremendous 
explosion followed, hurling trees and fragments of rock into the 
air. 

Astounded at the extraordinary occurrence, and not knowing 
what might ensue, the pursuers reined in their steeds. But 
the terror of the scene was not yet over. The whole of 
the brushwood had caught fire and blazed up with the fury and 
swiftness of lighted flax. The flames caught the parched branches 
of the trees, and in a few seconds the whole grove was on fire. 

The sight was awfully grand, for the idk which was blow- 
ing strongly, swept the flames forward, so that they devoured all 
before them. 

When the first flash was seen, the demon had checked his steed, 
and backed him, so that he had escaped without injury, and he 
stood at the edge of the flaming circle watching the progress 
of the devastating element, but at last, finding that his pursuers 
had taken heart, and were approaching him, he bestirred himself, 
and rode round the blazing zone. 

Having by this time recovered from their surprise, Wyat and 
Surrey dashed after him, and got so near him that they 
made sure of hiscapture. Butat the very moment they expected 
to reach him, he turned his horse’s head, and forced him to leap 
over the blazing boundary. 

In vain the pursuers attempted to follow. Their horses 
refused to encounter the flames; while Wyat’s steed, urged on 
by its frantic master, reared bolt upright, and dislodged him. 

But the demon held on his way, apparently unscathed, in the 
midst of the flames, casting a look of grim defiance at his pur- 
suers. As he passed a tree, from which volumes of fire were 
bursting, the most oe shrieks reached his ear, and he 
beheld Morgan Fenwolf emerging from a hole in the trunk. But 
without bestowing more than a glance upon his unfortunate fol- 
lower, he dashed forward, and becoming involved in the wreaths 
of flame and smoke, was lost to sigh 

Attracted by Fenwolf’s cries, fthe beholders perceived him 
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crawl out of the hole, and clamber into the upper part of the tree, 
where he roared to them most piteously for aid. But even if they 
had been disposed to render it, it was impossible to do so now; 
and after terrible and protracted suffering, the poor wretch, half 
stifled with smoke, and unabie longer to maintain his hold of 
the branch to which he had crept, fell into the flames beneath, 
and perished. 

Attributing its outbreak to supernatural agency, the party 
gazed on in wonder at the fire, and rode round it, as closely 
as their steeds would allow them. But though they tarried till 
the flames had abated, and little was left of the noble grove but 
a collection of charred and smoking stumps, nothing was seen of 
the fiend or of the hapless girl he had carried off. It served to 
confirm the notion of the supernatural origin of the fire, in that it 
was confined within the mystic circle, and did not extend further 
into the woods. 

At the time that the flames first burst forth, and revealed the 
countenances of the lookers on, it was discovered that the self- 
styled Dacre and Cryspyn were no other than the king and the 
Duke of Suffolk. 

“ If this mysterious being is mortal, he must have perished now,” 
observed Henry; “ and if he is not, it is useless to seek for him 
further.” 

Day had begun to break as the party quitted the scene of devas- 
tation. The Fite and Suffolk with the archers returned to the 
castle, but Wyat, Surrey, and Richmond, rode towards the lake, 
and proceeded along its banks in the direction of the forester’s 
hut. 

Their progress was suddenly arrested by the sound of lamenta- 
tion, and they perceived, in a little bay, overhung by trees, 
which screened it from the path, an old man kneeling beside the 
body of a female, which he had partly dragged out of the lake. 
It was Tristram Lyndwood, and the body was that of Mabel. 
Her tresses were dishevelled, and dripping with wet, as were 
her garments; and her features white as marble. The old man 
was weeping yng. 7 

With Wyat to dismount, and grasp the cold hand of the 
hapless maiden, was the wark of a moment. 

«« She is dead !” he cried, in a despairing voice, removing the 
dank tresses from her brow, and imprinting a reverent kiss upon 
it.  Dead!—lost to me for ever!” 

*T found her entangled among those water-weeds,” said 
Tristram, in tones broken by emotion, “and had just dragged 
her to shore when you came up. As you hope to prosper, now 
and hereafter, give her a decent burial. For me all is over.” 

And, with a lamentable cry, he plunged into the lake, struck 
out to a short distance, and then sank to rise no more. 


Thus ends the Fifth Book of the Chronicle of 
WHlindsor Castle, 
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NORTH EAST VIEW OF THE CASTLE, FROM THE BOCAS. 


Book the Sixth. 
I, 


OF HENRY’S ATTACHMENT TO JANE SEYMOUR. 


On the anniversary of Saint George, 1536, and exact seven 
— from the opening of this chronicle, Henry assembled the 
nights-companions within Windsor Castle to hold the grand 
feast of the most noble Order of the Garter. 

Many important events had occurred in the wide interval 
thus suffered to elapse. Wolsey had long since sunk under his 
reverses—for he never regained the royal favour after his dis- 
missal—and had expired at Leicester Abbey, on 26th November, 
1530. 

But the sufferings of Catherine of Arragon were prolonged up 
to the commencement of the year under consideration. After 
the divorce, and the elevation of Anne Boleyn to the throne in 
her stead, she withdrew to Kimbelfon Castle, where she dwelt 
in the greatest retirement, usder the style of the princess 
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dowager. Finding her end es she sent a humble 
message to the king, imploring him to allow her one last inter- 
view with her daughter, that she might bestow her.blessing upon 
her; but the request was refused. 

A touching letter, however, which she wrote to the king on her 
death-bed moved him to tears; and having ejaculated a few 
ay Came of his sense of her many noble qualities, he retired 
to his closet to indulge his grief in secret. Solemn obsequies 
were ordered to be performed at Windsor and Greenwich on 
the day of her interment, and the king and the whole of his 
retinue put on mourning for her. 

With this arrangement Anne Boleyn cared not to comply. 
Though she had attained the summit of her ambition; 
though the divorce had been pronounced, and she was crowned 
queen; though she had given birth to a daughter—the Princess 
Elizabeth, afterwards the illustrious queen of that name,—two 
years before; and though she could have no reasonable appre- 
hensions from her, the injured Catherine, during her lifetime, 
had always been an object of dread to her. She heard of her 
death with undisguised satisfaction, clapped her hands, ex- 
claiming to her attendants, “ Now, I am indeed queen!” and 
we the crowning point to her unfeeling conduct, by decorating 

erself and her dames in the gayest apparel on the day of the 
funeral. 

Alas! she little knew that at that very moment the work 
of retribution commenced, and that the wrongs of the injured 
queen, whose memory she thus outraged, were soon to be terribly 
and bloodily avenged. 

Other changes had likewise taken place, which may be here 
recorded. The Earl of Surrey had made the tour of France, 
Italy, and the Empire, and had fully kept his word, by proclaiming 
the supremacy of the fair Geraldine’s beauty at all tilts and tour- 
naments, at which he constantly bore away the prize. But the 
greatest reward, and that which he hoped would crown his 
fidelity—the hand of his mistress,—was not reserved for him. 

At the expiration of three years, he returned home, polished 
OF travel, al accounted one of the bravest and most accom- 
plished cavaliers of the day. His reputation had preceded him, 
and he was received with marks of the highest distinction and 
favour by Henry, as well as by Anne Boleyn. But the king was 
still averse to the match, and forbade the fair Geraldine to return 
to court. 

Finding so much opposition on all sides, the earl was at last 
brought to assent to the wish of the fair Geraldine, that their 
coarement should be broken off. In her letters, she assured him 


that her love had undergone no abatement—and never would 


do so—but that she felt they must give up all idea of an union. 
These letters, probably the result of some manceuvring on his 
own part, set on foot by the royal mandate, were warmly seconded 
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by the Duke of Norfolk, and, after many and long solicitations, 
he succeeded in wringing from his son a reluctant acquiescence 
to the arrangement. 

The disappointment produced its natural consequences on 
the ardent temperament of the young Earl, and completely 
chilled and blighted his feelings. He became moody and 
discontented; took little share in the amusements and pas- 
times going forward; and from being the blithest cavalier at 
court became the saddest. The change in his demeanour did 
not escape the notice of Anne Boleyn, who easily divined the 
cause, and she essayed by raillery and other arts to wean him 
from his grief. But all was for some time of no avail. The Earl 
continued inconsolable. At last, however, by the instrumentality 
of the queen and his father, he was contracted to the Lady 
Resch a daughter of the Earl of Oxford, and was married 
to her in 1535. 

Long before this, the Duke of Richmond had been wedded to 
the Lady Mary Howard. 

For some time, previous to the present era of this chronicle, 
Anne Boleyn had observed a growing coolness towards her on 
the part of the king, and latterly it had become evident that his 
passion for her was fast subsiding, if indeed it had not altogether 
expired, 

hough Anne had never truly loved her royal consort, and 
though at that very time she was secretly encouraging the regards 
of another, she felt troubled by this change, and watched all the 
king’s movements with jealous anxiety to ascertain if any one 
had supplanted her in his affections. 

At fength, her vigilance was rewarded by discovering a rival 
in one of the loveliest of her dames, Jane Seymour. This fair 
creature, the daughter of Sir John Seymour, of Wolff Hall, in 
Wiltshire, and who was afterwards, it is almost needless to say, 
raised to as high a dignity as Anne Boleyn herself, was now in 
the very pride of her beauty. ‘Tall, exquisitely proportioned, 
with a complexion of the utmost brilliancy and delicacy, large 
liquid blue eyes, bright chestnut tresses, and lovely features, she 
possessed charms that could not fail to — the amorous 
monarch. It seems marvellous that Anne Boleyn should have 
such an attendant; but perhaps she felt confident in her own 
attractions. 

Skilled in intrigue herself, Anne, now that her eyes were 
opened, perceived all the allurements thrown out by Jane to 
ensnare the king, and she intercepted many a furtive glance 
between them. ‘Stil she did not dare to interfere. The fierce- 
ness of Henry’s temper kept her in awe, and she well knew that 
the slightest opposition would = make him the more deter- 
mined to run counter to her will. Trusting, therefore, to get rid 
of Jane Seymour by some stratagem, she resolved not to attempt 
to dismiss her except as a last regotirce 
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A slight incident occurred, which occasioned a departure from 
the prudent course she had laid down to herself. 

See by her dames, she was traversing the great 
gallery of the palace at Greenwich, when she caught the reflec- 
tion of Jane Seymour, who was following her, in a mirror, 
regarding a jewelled miniature. She instantly turned round 
at the sight, and Jane, in great confusion, thrust the picture into 
her bosom. 

“ Ah! what have you there ?” cried Anne. 

* A picture of my father, Sir John Seymour,” replied Jane, 
blushing deeply. 

* Let me look at it?” cried Anne, snatching the picture from 
her. “ Ah! call you this your father? To my thinking it is 
much more like my royal husband. Answer me frankly, minion 
PP op me, as you value your life! Did the king give you 
this ?” 

“ I must decline answering the question,” replied Jane, who 
by this time had recovered her composure. 

“ Ah! am I to be thus insolently treated by one of my own 
dames !” cried Anne. ' 

“intend no disrespect to your majesty,” replied Jane ; “ and 
I will, since you insist upon it, freely confess that I received the 
ear from the king. I did not conceive there could be any 
1arm in doing so, because I saw your majesty present your own 
portrait, the other day, to Sir Henry Norris.” 

Anne Boleyn turned as pale as death, and Jane Seymour per- 
ceived that she had her in her power. 

“ ] gave the portrait to Sir Henry as a recompence for an 
important service he rendered me,” said Anne, after a slight pause. 

* No doubt,” replied Jane; “ and I marvel not that he should 
‘rie it so fervently to his lips, seeing he must value the gift 
1ighly. The king likewise bestowed his portrait upon me for 
rendering him a service.” 

* And what was that?” asked Anne. 

« Nay, there your majesty must hold me excused,” replied the 
other. ‘ It were to betray his highness’s confidence to declare 
it. I must refer you to him for an explanation.” 

“ Well, you are in the right to keep the secret,” said Anne, 
forcing a laugh; “ I dare say there is no harm in the portrait— 
indeed, I am sure there is not, if it was given with the same in- 
tent that mine was bestowed upon Norris. And so we will say 
no more _ the matter—except that I must beg you to be 
discreet with the king. If others should comment upon your 
conduct, I may be compelled to dismiss you.” 

“ Your majesty shall be obeyed,” naid Jane, with a look that 


intimated that the request had but slight weight with her. 

“ Catherine will be avenged by means of this woman,” mut- 
tered Anne, as she turned away. “I already feel some of the 
torments with which she threatened me. And she suspects Norris. 
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I must — more caution on him. Ah! when a man loves 
deeply, as he loves me, due restraint is seldom maintained.” 

But though alarmed, Anne was by no means aware of the 
critical position in which she stood. She could not persuade 
herself that she had entirely lost her influence with the king ; 
and she thought that when his momentary passion had subsided, 
it would return to its old channels. 

She was mistaken. Jane Seymour was absolute mistress of 
his heart; and Anne was now as great a bar to him, as she 
had before been an attraction. Had her conduct been irre- 
proachable, it might have been difficult to remove her; but, 
unfortunately, she had placed herself at his mercy, by yielding 
to the impulses of vanity, and secretly encouraging the passion 
of Sir Henry Norris, groom of the stole. 

This favoured personage was somewhat above the middle size, 
squarely and strongly built. His features were regularly and 
finely formed, and he had a ruddy complexion, brown, curling 
hair, good teeth, and fine eyes of a clear blue. He possessed 
great personal strength; was expert in all manly exercises, and 
shone especially at the jousts and the manége. He was of an 
ardent temperament, and Anne Boleyn had inspired him with 
so desperate a passion, that he set at nought the fearful risk he 
ran to obtain her favour. 

In all this seemed traceable the hand of fate,—in Henry’s pas- 
sion for Jane Seymour, and Anne’s insane regard for Norris,— 
as if in this way, and by the same means in which she herself 
had been wronged, the injured Catherine of Arragon was to be 
avenged. 

How far Henry’s suspicions of his consort’s regard for Norris 
had been roused, did not at the time appear. Whatever he felt 
in secret, he took care that no outward manifestation should 
betray him. On the contrary, he loaded Norris, who had always 
been a favourite with him, with new marks of regard, and en- 
couraged rather than interdicted his approach to the queen. 

Things were in this state when the court proceeded to Wind- 
sor, as before related, on Saint George’s day. 
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THE TOWN OF WINDSOR, PROM THE CURFEW TOWFR. 


Il. 


HOW ANNE BOLEYN RECEIVED PROOF OF HENRY’S PASSION FOR 
JANE SEYMOUR. 


On the day after the solemnization of the Grand Feast of the 
Order of the Garter, a masqued féte of great splendour and 
magnificence was held within the castle. The whole of the state 
apartments were thrown open to the distinguished guests, and 
universal gaiety prevailed. No restraint was offered to the festi- 
vity by the king, for though he was known to be present, he 
did not choose to declare himself. 

The queen sat apart, on a fauteuil in the deep embrasure of 
a window,—and as various companies of fantastic characters ad- 
vanced towards her, she more than once fancied she detected 
at them the king, but the voices convinced her of her 
mistake. As the evening was wearing, a mask in a blue domino 
drew near her, and whispered, in a devoted and familiar tone,— 
“My queen!” 

“Ts it you, Norris ?” demanded Anne, under her breath. 

“It is,” he replied. “ Oh, madam! I have been gazing at 
you the whole evening, but have not dared to approach you till 
now. 
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“T am sorry you have addressed me at all, Norris,” she re- 
joined. “ Your regard for me has been noticed by others, and 
may reach the king’s ears. You must promise never to address 
me in the language of passion again.” 

“If I may not utter my love, I shall go mad,” replied Norris. 
“ After raising me to the verge of Paradise, do not thrust me 
to the depths of Tartarus.” 

“T have neither raised you, nor do I cast you down,” re- 
joined Anne. “That I am sensible of your devotion, and 
grateful for it, I admit, but nothing more. My love and alle- 
giance are due to the king.” 

“True,” replied Norris, bitterly; “they are so, but he is 
wholly insensible to your merits. At this very moment, he is 
pouring his love-vows in the ear of Jane Seymour.” * 

“Ah! is he so?” cried Anne. “Let me have proof of his 
perfidy, and I may incline a more favourable ear to you.” 

“T will instantly obtain you the proof, madam,” replied Norris, 
bowing and departing. 

Scarcely had he quitted the queen, and mixed with the throng 
of dancers, than he tele a pressure upon his arm, and turning at 
the touch, beheld a tall monk, the eal part of whose face was 
muffled up, leaving only a pair of fierce black eyes, and a large 
aquiline nose visible. 

“T know what you want, Sir Henry Norris,” said the tall 
monk, in alow, deep voice ; ‘ you wish to give the queen proof of 
her royal lord’s inconstancy. It is easily done. Come with 
me.” 

“Who are you ?” demanded Norris, doubtfully. 

«What matters it who I am ?” rejoined the other; * I am one 
of the masquers, and chance to know what is passing around me. 
I do not inquire into your motives, and therefore you have no 
right to inquire into mine.” 

“Tt is not for my own satisfaction that I desire this proof,” said 
Norris, “ because I would rather shield the king’s indiscretions 
than betray them. But the queen has conceived suspicions which 
she is determined to verify.” 

“Think not to impose upon me,” replied the monk, with a 
sneer. ‘Bring the queen this way, and she shall be fully 
satisfied.” 

“T can run no risk in trusting you,” said Norris, “and there- 
fore I accept your offer.” a 

“‘ Say no more,” cried the monk, disdainfully, “1 will await 
you here.” 

And Norris returned to the queen. 

“ Have you discovered me yypee. Wf she cried. — 

“ Come with me, madam,” said Norris, bowing, and taking 
her hand. 

Proceeding thus, they glided through the throng of 
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dancers, who respectfully cleared a passage for them as they 
walked along, until they approached the spot where the tall 
monk was standing. 6 they drew near him, he moved on, 
and Norris and the queen followed in silence. Passing from the 
great hall in which the crowd of dancers was assembled, they 
descended a short flight of steps, at the foot of which, the monk 
paused, and pointed with his right hand to a chamber, partly 
screened by the folds of a curtain. 

At this intimation, the queen and her companion stepped 
quickly on, and as she advanced, Anne Boleyn perceived Jane 
Seymour and the king seated on a couch within the apartment. 
Henry was habited like a pilgrim, but he had thrown down his hat, 
ornamented with the scallop-shell, his vizard, and his staff, and 
had just forced his fair companion to unmask. 

At the sight, Anne was transfixed with jealous rage, and was 
for the moment almost unconscious of the presence of Norris, 
or of the monk, who remained behind the curtain, pointing to 
what was taking place. 

“ Your majesty is determined to expose my blushes,” said Jane 
Seymour, slightly struggling with her royal leute | 

“Nay, I only want to be satisfied that it is really yourself, 
swectheart,” cried Henry, passionately. ‘It was in mercy to me, 
I suppose, that you insisted upon shrouding those beauteous 
features from my view.” 

“ Hear you that, madam?” whispered Norris to Anne. 

The queen answered by a sntdiies clasp of the hand. 

* Your majesty but jests with me,” said Jane Seymour. 

 Jests!” cried Henry, passionately. ‘“ By my faith, I never 
understood the power of beauty till now. No charms ever moved 
my heart like yours ; nor shall I know a moment’s peace till you 
become mine.’ 

“T am grieved to hear it, my liege,” replied Jane Seymour, 
‘for I never can be yours, unless as your queen.” 

Again Norris hazarded a whisper to Anne Boleyn, which was 
answered by another nervous grasp of the hand. 

« That is as much as to say,” pursued Jane, seeing the gloomy 
reverie into which her royal lover was thrown, “ I can give your 
majesty no hopes at all.” 

“You have been schooled by Anne Boleyn, sweetheart,” said 
Henry. 

“ How so, my liege ?” demanded Jane Seymour. 

« Those are the very words she used to me when I wooed her, 
and which induced me to divorce Catherine of Arragon,” replied 
Henry. ‘ Now they may bring about her own removal.” 

« Just Heaven!” murmured Anne. 

* T dare not listen to your majesty,” said Jane Seymour, in a 
tremulous tone; “ and yet, if I dared speak P 





“ Speak on, fearlessly, sweetheart,” said Henry. 
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“ Then I am well assured,” said Jane, “that the queen no 
longer loves you; nay, that she loves another,” 

“ It is false, minion !” cried Anne Boleyn, rushing forward, 
while Norris hastily retreated—“ it is false! It is you who would 
deceive the king for your own purposes. But I have fortunately 
been brought hither to prevent the injury you would do me. 
Oh! Henry, have I deserved this of you ?”” 

“ Ycu have chanced to overhear part of a scene in a masque- 
rade, madam—that is all,” said the 8 

“I have chanced to arrive most opportunely for myself,” said 
Anne. ‘As for this slanderous and deceitful minion, I shall 
dismiss her from my service. If your majesty is determined to 
prove faithless to me, it shall not be with one of my own dames.” 

“ Catherine of Arragon should have made that speech,” re- 
torted Jane Seymour, bitterly; “she had reason to complain 
that she was supplanted by one much beneath her, And she 
never played the king falsely.” 

“ Nor have I,” cried Anne, fiercely; “ if I had my will | 
should strike thee dead, for the insinuation. Henry—my lord 
—my love—if you have any regard for me, instantly , eee 
Jane Seymour.” 

“It may not be, madam,” replied Henry, in a freezing tone. 
“ She has done nothing to deserve dismissal, If any one is to 
blame in the matter, it is myself.” 

« And will you allow her to make these accusations against 
me without punishment?” cried Anne. 

« Peace, madam!” cried the king, sternly; “ and thank my 
good-nature that I go no further into the matter. If you are 
weary of the masque, I pray you retire to your own apartments. 
For myself, I shall lead Jane Seymour to the bransle.” 

« And if your majesty should need a partner,” said Jane, 
walking up to Anne, and speaking in a low tone, “ you will 
doubtless find Sir Henry Norris disengaged.” 

The queen looked as if stricken by a thunderbolt. She heard 
the triumphant laugh of her rival; she saw her led forth, 
all smiles and beauty and triumph, by the king to the dance ; 
and she covered her face in agony. While she was in this state, 
a deep voice breathed in her ears, “The vengeance of Ca 


therine of Arragon begins to work !” 
Looking up, she beheld the tall figure of the monk retreating 


from the chamber. 


iil, 


WHAT PASSED BETWEEN NORRIS AND THE TALL MONK. 


Torrertne to the seat which Henry and Jane had just quitted, 
Anne sank into it. After a little tyme, having in some degree 
recovered her composure, she was about to return to the great 


hall, when Norris appeared. 
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“I did not deceive you, madam,” he said, “when I told you 
the king was insensible to your charms. He only lives for Sans 
Seymour.” 

** Would I could dismiss her!” cried Anne, furiously. 

“If you were to do so, she would soon be replaced by 
another,” rejoined Norris. ‘The king delights only in change. 
With him, the last face is ever the most beautiful.”’ 

‘* You speak fearful treason, sir!” replied Anne—* but I be- 
lieve it to te the truth.” 

“ Oh, then, madam !” pursued Norris, “since the king is so 
regardless of you, why trouble yourself about him ?—there are 
those who would sacrifice a thousand lives, if they possessed 
them, for your love.” 

“T fear it is the same with all men,” rejoined Anne. “A 
woman’s heart is a bauble which, when obtained, is speedily 
tossed aside.” 

* Your majesty judges our sex too harshly,” said Norris. “If 
I had the same a, as the king, I should never change.” 

“The king himself once thought so,—once swore so,” replied 
Anne, petuiantly. It is the common parlance of lovers. But 
I may not listen to such discourse longer.” 

“ Oh, madam!” cried Norris, “ you misjudge me greatly. 
My heart is not made of the same stuff as that of the royal 
Henry. I can love deeply—devotedly—lastingly.” 

« Know you not that, by these rash speeches, you place your 
head in jeopardy ?” said Anne. 

“ T would rather lose it than not be permitted to love you,” 
he <n | 

“‘ But your rashness endangers me,” said the queen. ‘“ Your 
passion has already been noticed by Jane Seymour, and the 
slightest further indiscretion will be fatal.” 

“Nay, if that be so,” cried Norris, “ and your majesty should 
be placed in peril on my account, [ will banish myself from 
the court, at from your presence, whatever the effort may 
cost me!” 

** No,” replied Anne, “ I will not tax you so hardly. I do 
not think,” she added, tenderly—* deserted, as I am, by the 
king, that I could —_ you.” 

“ You confess, then, that I have inspired you with some re- 
gard ?” he cried, rapturously. 

“ Do not indulge in these transports, Norris,” said Anne, 
mournfully. Your passion will only lead to your destruc- 
tion—perchance, to mine! Let the peat that I do love, 
content you, and seek not to tempt your fate further.” 

“Oh! madam, you make me the happiest of men by the 
avowal,” he cried. “I envy not now the king, for I feel raised 
above him by your love.” 

“You must join the revel, Norris,” said Anne—* your ab- 
sence from it will be observed.” 
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And extending her hand to him, he knelt down, and pressed 
it passionately to his lips. 

‘“Ah! we are observed, ” she cried, suddenly, and almost 
with a shriek. “ Rise, sir! 

Norris instantly sprang to his feet, and to his inexpressible 
dismay, saw the figure of the tall monk gliding away. Throwing 
a meaning look at the almost sinking queen, he followed the 
mysterious observer into the great hall, determined to rid himself 
of him in some way, before he should have time to make any 
revelations. 

Avoiding the brilliant throng, the monk entered the adjoining 
corridor, and descending the great staircase, passed into the upper 
re From 
thence, he proceeded 
towards the cloisters 
near Saint George’s 
Chapel, where he was 
overtaken by Norris, 
who had _ followed 
f= him closely. 
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said Norris, sternly, and drawing his sword. ‘ There are secrets 
which are dangerous to the possessor. Unless you swear never 
tu betray what you have seen and heard, you die.” 

The tall monk laughed derisively. 

“ You know that your life is in my power,” he said, “ and 
therefore you threaten mine. Well, e’en take it if you can.” 

As he spoke, he drew a sword from beneath his robe, and 
stood upon his defence. After a few passes, Norris’s weapon was 
beaten from his grasp. 


“ You are now completely at my mercy,” 


said the monk— 


“and I have nothing to do but to cal the guard, and declare all 
I have heard to the king.” 


, 
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“T would rather you plunged your sword into my heart,” said 
Norris. 

* There is one way—and only one, by which my secrecy may 
be purchased,” said the monk. 

“ Name it,” replied Norris. Were it to be purchased by 
my soul’s — I would embrace it.” . 

“You have hit the point exactly,” rejoined the monk, drily. 
** Can you not guess with whom you have to deal ?” 

* Partly,” replied Norris; “ I never found such force in mortal 
arm as you have displayed.” 

* Probably not,” laughed the other—* most of those who have 
ventured against me have found their match. But come with me 
into the park, and you shall learn the condition of my secrecy.” 

* | cannot quit the castle,” replied Norris; “ but I will take 
you to my lodgings, where we shall be wholly unobserved.” 

And crossing the 
lower ward, they 
proceeded to the 
tower on the south 
side of it, now ap- 

- propriated to the 
Governor of the 
Alms Knights. 

~ About an hour 

iS after this, Norris 

== returned to the 
=. revel. His whole 
demeanour was al- 
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GOTERNOR OP TIE ALMS-KNIGHIs’ TOWER. 


tered, and his looks ghastly. He sought out the queen, who 
had returned to the seat in the embrasure. 

“What has happened?” said Anne, in a low tone, as he 
approached her. “ Have you killed him ?” 

* No,” he replied; “ but I have purchased our safety at a 
terrible price.” 

“ You alarm me, Norris—what mean you ?” she cried. 

“TI mean this,” he answered, regarding her with passionate 
earnestness— that you must love me now, for I have _perilled 
my salvation for you. That tall monk was Herne the Hunter.” 
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OF THE SECRET INTERVIEW BETWEEN NORRIS AND ANNE BOLEYN ;— 
AND OF THE DISSIMULATION PRACTISED BY THE KING. 


Henry's attentions to Jane Seymour at the masqued fete were 
so marked, that the whole court was made aware of his passion. 
But it was not anticipated that any serious and extraordinary 
consequences would result from the intoxication,—far less 
that the queen herself would be removed to make way for her 
successful rival. It was afterwards, however, remembered that 
at this time, Henry held frequent, long, and grave conferences 
with the Dukes of Suffolk and Norfolk, and appeared to be 
engrossed in the meditation of some project. 

After the scene at the revel, Anne did not make another 
exhibition of jealousy; but it was not that she was recon- 
ciled to her situation, or in any way free from uneasiness. On 
the contrary, the unhappy Catherine of Arragon did not suffer 
more in secret; but she knew, from experience, that with her 
royal consort all reproaches would be unavailing. 

One morning, when she was alone within her chamber, her 
father, who was now Earl of Wiltshire, obtained admittance to 
her. 

“You have a troubled look, my dear lord,” she said, as she 
motioned him to a seat. 

** And with good reason,” he replied. “ Oh! Anne, words can- 
not express my anxiety at the present state of things.” 

“It will speedily pass by, my lord,” she replied; “ the king 
will soon be tired of his new idol.” 

‘“‘Not before he has overthrown the old one, I fear,” re- 
joined the earl. “ Jane Seymour's charms have usurped entire 
sovereignty over him, With all her air of ingenuousness and 
simplicity, the minion is artful and dangerous. She has a 
high mark, I am persuaded—no less than the throne.” ; 

“But Henry cannot wed her,—he cannot divorce me,” said 
Anne. 

* So thought Catherine of Arragon,” replied her father ; “ and 

et she was divorced. Anne, 1 am convinced that a plot is 
hasiideg against you.” 

“ You do not fear for my life, father!” she cried, trembling. 

“T trust there are no grounds for charges against you by 
which it might be brought in jeopardy,” replied the earl, gravely. 

«« None, Sdieiscniate !” she exclaimed. 

“Tam glad of it,” rejoined the earl ; “ for I have heard that the 
king said to one who suggested another divorce to him,—‘ No; 
if the queen comes within the scope of the divorce, she also 
comes within the pale of the scaffold.’ ” : 

“ A pledge was extorted from him to that effect,” said Anre, 
ina hollow voice. 

“That an attempt will be made-dgainst you, I firmly believe,” 
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replied the earl; “but if you are wholly innocent you have 
nothing to fear.” 

“Qh, father! I know not that,” cried Anne. “ Innocence 
avails little with the stony-hearted Henry.” 

“ Tt will prove your best safeguard,” said the earl. ‘ And now 
farewell, daughter! Heaven guard you! Keep the strictest 
watch upon yourself.” 

So saying, he quitted the apartment, and as soon as she was 
left alone, the palin Anne burst into an agony of tears. 

From this state of affliction she was roused by hearing her 
own name pronounced in low accents, and looking up, she beheld 
Sir Henry Norris. 

“ Oh, Norris!” she said, in a tone of reproach, “ you have 
come hither to destroy me.” 

“No one knows of my coming,” he said; “ at least, no one 
who will betray me. I was brought hither by one who will 
take care we are not observed.” 

* By Herne?” demanded Anne. 

Norris answered in the affirmative. 

“Would you had never leagued yourself with him!’ she 
cried, “ I fear the rash act will bring destruction upon us both.” 

“It is too late to retract now,” he replied; “ besides, there 
was no help for it. I sacrificed myself to preserve you.” 

“‘ But will the sacrifice preserve me ?” she cried. “I fear not. 
I have just been told that the king is preparing some terrible 
measure against me—that he meditates removing me, to make 
way for Jane Seymour.” 

“You have heard the truth, madam,” replied Norris; “ he 
will try to bring you to the block.” 

“ And with him, to try is to achieve,” said Anne. “Qh! 
Norris, it is a fearful thing to contemplate such a death!” 

“ But why contemplate it, madam?” said Norris; “ why, if 
you are satisfied that the king has such designs against you— 
why, if you feel that he will succeed, tarry for the fatal blow? 
Fly with me—fly with one who loves you, and will devote his 
whole life to you—who regards you, not as the queen, but as 
Anne Boleyn. Relinquish this false and hollow grandeur, and 
fly with me to happiness and peace.” 

« And relinquish my throne to Jane Seymour?” rejoined 
Anne. “ Never! I feel that all you assert is true — that 
my present position is hazardous—that Jane Seymour is in the 
ascendant, while I am on the decline, if not wholly sunk—that 

ou love me entirely, and would devote your life to me— 
still, with all these motives for dread, I cannot prevail upon 
myself voluntarily to give up my title, and to abandon my post 
to a rival.” 

“ You do not love me, then, as I love you, Anne,” said Norris. 
« Tf I were king, I would abandon my throne for you.” 

“You think so now, Norris, because you are not king,” she re- 
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plied. “ But I am queen, and will remain so, till I am forced 
to abandon my dignity.” 

“T understand, madam,” rejoined Norris, gloomily. “ But 
oh! bethink you to what risks you expose yourself. You know 
the king's terrible determination — his vindictiveness, his fe- 
rocity.” 

« Full well,” she replied—* full well; but I will rather die a 
queen than live disgraced and ruined. In wedding Henry the 
Eighth, I laid my account to certain risks, and those 1 must 
brave.” 

Before Norris could urge anything further, the door was 
suddenly opened, and a tall, dark figure, entered the chamber, 
and said, hastily, 

The king is at hand.” 

** One word more, and it is my last,” said Norris, to Anne. 
« Will you fly with me to-night ?—all shall be ready.” 

“I cannot,” replied Anne. 

“ Away!” cried Herne, dragging Norris forcibly behind the 
tapestry. 

Scarcely had they disappeared when Henry entered the 
chamber. He was in a gayer mood than had been usual with 
him of late. 

* Tam come to tell you, madam,” he said, “ that I am about 
to hold jousts in the castle on the first of May, at which 
your good brother and mine, the Lord Rochford, will be the 
challenger, while I myself shall be the defendant. You will 
adjudge the prize.” 

“ Why not make Jane Seymour queen of the jousts?” said 
Anne, unable to resist the remark. 

“She will be present at them,” said Henry, “ but I have my 
own reasons,” he added significantly, “for not wishing her to 
appear as queen on this occasion.” 

“‘ Whatever may be your reasons, the wish is sufficient for 
me,” said Anne. ‘ Nay, will you not tarry a moment with me ? 
It is long since we have had any converse in private o angel 

“Tam busy at this moment,” replied Henry, bluffly; “ but 
what is it you would say to me ?” 

“TI would only reproach you for some lack of tenderness, and 
much neglect,” said Anne. “Oh! Henry! do you remember 
how you swore by your life—your crown—your faith—all that 
you held sacred or dear,—that you would love me ever ?” 

“ And so I would, if I could,” replied the king; “but un- 
fortunately the heart is not entirely under control. Have you, 
yourself, for instance, experienced no change in your affections 7” 

“ No,” replied Anne; “T have certainly suffered severely 
from your too evident regard for Jane Seymour; but though 
deeply mortified and distressed, I have never for a moment been 
re in my love for your majesty,” 
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“ A loyal and loving reply,” said Henry. “ I thought I had 
sinaiedd emia slight diminution in your regard.” 

“ You did yourself grievous injustice by the supposition,” re- 
lied Anne. 

“T would fain believe so,” said the king; “but there are 
some persons who would persuade me that you have not only 
lost your affection for me, but have even cast eyes of regard on 
another.” 

“Those who told you so lied!” cried Anne, passionately. 
“ Never woman was freer from such imputation than myself.” 

“ Never woman was more consummate hypocrite,” muttered 
Henry. 

«You do not credit me, I see 2” cried Anne. 

“If I did not, I should know how to act,” replied the king. 
* You remember my pledge.” 

Full well,” replied Anne; “and if love and duty would not 
restrain me, fear would.” 

So I felt,” rejoined the king; “but there are some of your 
sex upon whom nothing will operate as a warning,—so, faith- 
less and inconstant are they by nature. It has been hinted to 
me that you are one of these. But I cannot think it. I can 
never sited that a woman for whom I have placed my very 
throne in jeopardy—for whom I have divorced my queen— 
whose family have elevated and ennobled —and whom I have 
placed upon the throne,—would play me false. It is monstrous! 
—incredible !” 

“Tt is—it is!” replied Anne. 

* And now farewell,” said Henry. “I have stayed longer than 
I intended; and I should not have mentioned these accusations, 
which I regard as wholly groundless, unless you had reproached 
me.” 

And he quitted the chamber, leaving Anne in a strange state 
of perplexity and terror. 

















PREPARATIONS FOR THE JOUSTS. 





OLD BUILDINGS, FROM THE WURDAED BITES, 


V 
WHAT HAPPENED AT THE JOUSTS, 


Tue first of May arrived; and though destined to set in dark- 
ness and despair, it arose in sunshine and smiles. 

All were astir at an early hour within the castle, and prepara- 
tions were made for the approaching show. Lists were erected 
in the upper quadrangle, and the whole of the vast area was 
strewn with sand. In front of the royal lodgings was raised a 
gallery; the centre of which being set apart for the queen and 

er dames, was covered with cloth of gold and crimson velvet, on 
which the royal arms were gorgeously emblazoned. The two 
wings were likewise richly decorated, and adorned with scutcheons 
and pennons, while from the battlements of the eastern side of the 
court were hung a couple of long flags. 

As soon as these preparations were completed, a th of 

S, uires, armorers, archers, and henchmen, en it 
from the Norman gateway, and, fook up positions within the 
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barriers, the space without the pales being kept by a double line 
of halberdiers. Next came the trumpeters, mounted on richly- 
caparisoned horses, and having their clarions decorated with 
silken bandrols, fringed with gold. Stationing themselves at the 

rincipal entrance of the lists, they were speedily joined by the 
en pursuivants, and other officers of the tilt-yard. 

Presently afterwards, the Duke of Suffolk, who was appointed 
judge of the lists, appeared, and rode round the arena to see 
that all was in order. Apparently well satisfied with the survey, 
he dismounted, and proceeded to the gallery. ‘ 

Meanwhile, the crowd within the court was increased by a 
great influx of the different members of the household, amongst 
whom were Shoreditch, Paddington, and Hector Cutbeard. 

‘“‘ Marry, this promises to be a splendid sight !* said the clerk of 
the kitchen; “the king will, no doubt, do his devoir gallantly 
for the sake of the bright eyes that will look upon him.” 

* You mean the queen’s, of course ?” said Shoreditch. : 

“YT mean hers who may be queen,” replied Cutbeard—* Mis- 
tress Jane Seymour.” 

‘May be queen!” exclaimed Shoreditch. You surely do 
not think the king will divorce his present consort ?” 

“ Stranger things have happened,” replied Cutbeard, signifi- 
cantly. “If am not greatly out in my reckoning,” he added, 
“these are the last jousts Queen Anne will behold.” 

“The saints forfend!” cried Shoreditch; “what reason have 

ou for thinking so ” 
«That I may not declare,” replied Cutbeard; “ but before the 
jousts are over, you will see whether I have been rightly in- 
formed or not.” 
“Hush!” exclaimed Shoreditch, ‘There is a tall monk 
eyeing us strangely ; and I am not certain that he has not over- 
heard what you have said.” 
‘He is welcome to the intelligence,” replied Cutbeard; “ the 
end will prove its truth.” 
Though this was uttered in a confident tone, he, nevertheless, 
lanced with some misgiving at the monk, who stood behind 
addington. The object of the investigation was a very tall 
man, with a cowl drawn over his brow. He had a ragged black 
beard, fierce dark eyes, and a complexion like bronze. Seeing 

‘utbeard’s glance anxiously fixed upon him, he advanced to- 
wards him, and said, in a low tone— 

* You have nothing to fear from me; but talk not so loud, if 
you value your head.” 

So saying, he proceeded to another part of the lists. 

“ Who is that tall monk ?” asked Paddington. 

* Devil knows!” answered Cutbeard. “I never saw him 
before ; but he has a villanous, cut-throat look.” 

Soon afterwards, a flourish of trumpets was heard, and amid 
their joyous bruit, the queen, sumptuously arrayed in cloth of 
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gold and ermine, and having a small crown upon her brow, en- 
tered the gallery, and took her seat within it. Never had she 
looked more beautiful than on this fatal morning; and in the 
eyes of all the beholders she com letely eclipsed her rival, Jane 
Seymour. The latter, who et on her right hand, and was 
exquisitely attired, had a thoughtful and anxious air, as if some 
grave matter weighed upon her mind. 

While the queen’s attendants were taking their places, Lord 
Rochford, accompanied by Sir Henry Norris, and the Earls of 
Surrey and Essex, entered the lists. The four knights were 
completely armed, and mounted on powerful steeds barded with 
rich cloth of gold, embroidered with silver letters. Each had a 
great crimson plume in his helmet. They rode singly round the 
arena, and bowed as they passed the royal gallery, Norris bend- 
ing almost to his saddle-bow while performing his salutation to 
the queen. 

The field being thus taken by the challengers, who retired to 
the upper end of the court, a trumpet was thrice sounded by a 
herald, and an answer was immediately made by another herald, 
stationed opposite Henry the Seventh’s buildings. When the 
clamour ceased, the king, fully armed, and followed by the 
Marquis of Dorset, Sir Thomas Wyat, and the Lord Clifford, 
rode into the lists. 

Henry was equipped in a superb suit of armour, inlaid with 
gold, and having a breastplate of the globose form, then in 
vogue. His helmet was decorated with a large snow-white 

lume. The trappings of his steed were of crimson velvet, em- 
btena with the royal arms, and edged with great letters of 
massive gold bullion, full of en and precious stones. He was 
attended by a hundred gentlemen, armorers, and other officers, 
arrayed in white velvet. 

Haves ridden round the court like the others, and addressed 
his salutation exclusively to Jane Seymour, Henry took his 
station with his companions near the base of the Round Tower, 
the summit of which was covered with spectators, as were the 
towers and battlements around. 

A trumpet was now sounded, and the king and the Lord 
Rochford having each taken a lance from his esquire, awaited 
the signal to start from the Duke of Suffolk, who was seated in 
the left wing of the royal gallery. It was not long delayed. As 
the clarion sounded clearly and loudly for the third time, he 
called out that the champions might go. 

No sooner were the words uttered, than the thundering tram 
of the steeds resounded, and the opponents met mid-way, Both 
their lances were shivered; but as the king did not, in the 
slightest degree, change his position, he was held to have the 
best of it. Courses were then run by the others, with varied 
success, the Marquis of Dorset being unhorsed by Sir Henry 
Norris, whose prowess was rewarded by the plaudits of the 
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assemblage, and what was infinitely more dear to him, by the 
smiles of the queen. 

“You have ridden well, Norris,” cried Henry, advancing 
towards him. ‘Place yourself opposite me, and let us splinter 
a lance together.” 

As Norris reined back his steed, in compliance with the in- 
junction, the tall monk stepped from out the line, and drawing 
near him, said, “If you wish to prove victorious, aim at the 
upper part of the king’s helmet.” And with these words, he 
withdrew. 

By the time Norris had placed his lance in the rest, the 
trumpet sounded. ‘The next moment, the word was given, and 
the champions started. Henry rode with great impetuosity, and 
struck Norris in the gorget with such good will that both he and 
his steed were shaken. 

3ut Norris was more fortunate. Following the advice of the 
monk, he made the upper part of the king’s helmet his mark, 
and the blow was so well dealt, that, though it did not dislodge 
the royal horseman, it drove back his steed on its haunches. 

The success was so unequivocal, that Norris was at once. de- 
clared the victor by the judge. No applause, however, followed 
the decision, from a fear of giving offence to the king. 

Norris dismounted, and committing his steed to the care of 
an esquire, and his lance to a page, took off his helmet, and 
advanced towards the royal gallery, near which the Earl of 
Surrey and Sir ‘Thomas Wyat were standing talking with the 
other dames. As Norris drew near, Anne leaned over the edge 
of the gallery, smiled at him tenderly, and, whether by design or 
accident, let fall her embroidered handkerchief. 

Norris stooped to pick it up, regarding her, as he did so, with 
a glance of the most passionate devotion. ’ A terrible gaze, 
however, was fixed on the unfortunate pair at that moment. It 
was that of the king. While Henry was careering in front of 
the gallery to display himself before Jane Seymour, a tall monk 
approached him, and said—“ Look at Sir Henry Norris!” 

us addressed, Henry raised his beaver, that he might see 
more distinctly, and beheld Norris take up the embroidered 
handkerchief, which he recognised as one that he had given, in 
the early days of his affection, to the queen. 

The sight stung him almost to madness, and he had great 
difficulty in repressing his choler. But if this slight action, 
heightened to importance, as it was, by the looks of the parties, 
roused his ire, it was nothing to what followed. Instead of 
restoring it to the queen, Norris, unconscious of the danger in 
which he stood, pressed the handkerchief fervently to his lips. 

“ T am hitherto the victor of the jousts,” he said; “ may I 
keep this as the prize ?” 

Anne smiled assent. 

“It is the proudest I ever obtained,” pursued Norris. And he 
placed it within his helmet. 
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“ Does your majesty see that 2” cried the tall monk, who still 
remained standing near the king. 

‘* Death of my life !” exclaimed Henry, “ it is the very hand- 
kerchief I gave her before our union! J can contain myself no 
longer, and must perforce precipitate matters. What, ho!” he 
cried, riding up to that part of the gallery where the Duke of 
Suffolk was seated—* let the jousts be stopped !” 

“ Wherefore, my dear liege?” said Suffolk. “The Earl of 
Surrey and Sir Thomas Wyat are about to run a course.” 

“* Let them be stopped, I say!” roared Henry, in a tone that 
admitted of no dispute. And wheeling round his charger, he 
dashed into the middle of the barriers, shouting in loud, authori- 
tative accents—* he jousts are at an end! Disperse !” 

The utmost consternation was occasioned by the announce- 
ment. The Duke of Suffolk instantly quitted his seat, and 
pressed through the crowd to the king, who whispered a few 
hasty words in his ear. Henry then called to the Earl of Surrey, 
the Marquis of Dorset, the Lord Clifford, Wyat, and some others, 
and bidding them attend him, prepared to quit the court. As 
he passed the royal gallery, Anne called to him, in an agonized 
voice— 

“Oh, Henry! what is the matter ?—what have I done ?” 

But without paying the slightest attention to her, he dashed 
through the Norman Gate, galloped down the lower quadrangle, 
and quitted the castle. 

The confusion that ensued may be imagined. All saw that 
something extraordinary and terrible had taken place, though 
few knew precisely what it was. Dismay sat in every coun- 
tenance, and the general anxiety was lLeightened by the agitation 
of the queen, who, uttering a piercing scream, fell back, and was 
borne off in a state of insensibility by her attendants. 

Unable to control himself at the sight, Norris burst through 
the guard, and rushing up the great staircase, soon gained the 
apartment to which the queen had heen conveyed. Owing to 
the timely aid afforded her, she was speedily restored; and the 
first person her eyes fell upon was her lover. At the sight of 
him, a glance of affection illumined her features, but it was in- 
stantly changed into an aaa ofalarm. 

At this juncture, the Duke of Suffolk, who, with Bouchier and 
a party of halberdiers, had entered the room, stepped up to the 

ueen, and said— 

« Will it please you, madam, to retire to an inner apartment. 
I grieve to say, you are under arrest.” 

“ Arrest!” exclaimed Anne; “ for what crime, your grace ?” 

« You are charged with incontinency towards the king’s high- 
ness,” replied Suffolk, sternly. 

“ But I am innocent !” a Anne—“ as Heaven shall judge 
me, I am innocent!” 8 

“TI trust you will be able to prove yourself so, madam, 
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said Suffolk. “Sir Henry Norris, your person is likewise 
attached.” 

“Then I am lost indeed !” exclaimed Anne, distractedly. 

“ Do not let these false and malignant accusations alarm you, 
madam,” said Norris. ‘ You have nothing to fear. I will die 
protesti ng your innocence.” 

« Sir Henry Norris,” said the duke, coldly, * your own im- 
prudence has brought about this sad result.” 

“| feel it,’ ’ replied Norris; “ and I deserve the worst punish- 
ment that can be inflicted upon me for it. But I declare to you, 

—as I will declare upon the rack, if I am placed upon it —that 
the queen is wholly innocent. Let her not suffer tor my fault.” 

“ You hear what Sir Henry says,” cried Anne; “ and I call 
upon you to recollect the testimony he has borne.” 

« T shall not fail to do so, madam,” replied Suffolk. Your 
majesty will have strict justice.” 

‘* Justice !” echoed Anne, with a laugh of bitter incredulity. 
* Justice from Henry the Eighth ?” 

‘* Beseech you, madam, do not destroy yourself,” said Norris, 
prostrating himself before her.  Recollect by whom’ you are 
surrounded. My folly and madness have brought you into this 
strait, and I sincerely ‘implore your pardon for it.’ 

«“ You are not to blame, Norris,” said Anne—* it is fate, not 
you, that has destroyed me. The hand that has dealt this blow 
is that of a queen within the tomb.” 

*€ Captain Bouchier,” said the Duke of Suffolk, addressing that 
officer, who stood near him, “ you will convey Sir Henry Norris 
to the strong-room in the lower gateway, w hence he will be re- 
moved to the Tower.” 

“ Farewell, for ever, Norris!” cried Anne. ‘ We shall meet 
no more on earth. In what has fallen on me, I recognise the 
hand of retribution. But the same measure which has been 
meted to me shall be dealt to others. 1 denounce Jane Seymour 
before Heaven! She shall not long retain the crown she is about 
to snatch from me !” 

That imprecation had better have been spared, madam,” 
said the duke. 

“ Be advised, my gracious mistress !” cried Norris; “ and do 
not let your rief and distraction place you in the power of your 
enemies. All may yet go well.” 


«“ T denounce her!” persisted Anne, wholly disregarding the 
caution ; “ and I also denounce the king. No union of his shall 
be happy, and other blood than mine shall flow!” 

At asign from the duke, she was here borne, half-suffocated 
with emotion, to an inner apartment, while Norris was con- 
veyed by Bouchier and a company of halberdiers to the lower 
gateway, and placed within the prison chamber. 
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VI. 


WHAT PASSED BETWEEN ANNE BOLEYN AND THE DUKE OF SUFFOLK ;—AND HOW 
HERNE THE HUNTER APPEARED TO HER IN THE ORATORY, 


For some hours, Anne Boleyn’s attendants were alarmed for her 
reason, and there seemed good grounds for the apprehension—so 
wildly and incoherently did she talk, and so violently comport 
herself—she who was usually so gentle—now weeping as if her 
soul would pass away in tears —now breaking into fearful 
hysterical laughter. It was a piteous sight, and deeply moved 
all who witnessed it. But towards evening she became calmer, 
and desired to besleft by herself. Her ‘wish being complied 
with, she fell upon her kness, and besought Heaven’s ‘forgiv eness 
for her manifold offences. 

« May my earthly sufferings,” she cried, “ avail me hereafter, 


and may my blood wash out my guilt! 1 feel the enormity of 


my offence, and acknowledge the justice of my punishment. 
Pardon me, oh! injured Catherine—pardon me, | implore thee ! 
Thou seest in me the most abject, pitiable woman, in the whole 


realm! Overthrown, neglected, despised—about to die a shame- 
ful death—what worse can befal me} ‘Thine anguish was great, 
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but it was never sharpened by remorse like mine. Oh! that I 
could live my life over again! I would resist all the dazzling 
temptations I have yielde to—above all, I would not injure thee. 
Oh, that I had resisted Henry’s love—his false vows—his fatal 
lures! But it is useless to repine. I have acted wrongfually,—and 
must pay the penalty of my crime. May my tears, my penitence, 
my blood, as an atonement, and procure me pardon from 


the Merciful Judge before whom I shall shortly appear !” 

In such prayers and lamentations she passed more than an 
hour, when her attendants entered to inform her that the Duke 
of Suffolk and the Lords Audley and Cromwell were without, 
and desired to see her. She immediately went forth to them. 

“ We are come to acquaint you, madam,” said Suffolk, “ that 

ou will be removed, at an early hour to-morrow morning, to the 
Tower, there to abide during the king’s pleasure.” 

“ If the king will have it so, my lords,” she replied, “ I must 
needs aE oy protest my innocence, and will protest it to the 
last. I have ever been a faithful and loyal consort to his high- 
ness, and though I may not have demeaned myself to him so 
humbly and gratefully as 1 ought to have done—seeing how 
much I owe him—yet I have Jacked nothing in affection and 
duty. Ihave had jealous fancies and suspicions of him, especially 
of late, and have troubled him with them, but I pray his for- 
giveness for my folly, which proceeded from too ach regard, 
and if | am acquitted of my present charge, I will offend him 
so no more.” 

* We will report what you say to the king,” rejoined Suffolk, 
gravely. “ But we are bound to add, that his highness does not 
act on mere suspicion; the proofs of your guilt being strong 
against you.” 

‘There can be no such proofs!” cried Anne, quickly. ‘ Who 
are my accusers—and what do they state ?” 

“ You are charged with conspiring against the king’s life, and 
dishonouring his bed,” replied Suffolk, sternly. ‘ Your accusers 
will appear in due season.” 

“ They are base creatures suborned for the purpose !” cried 
Anne. “ No loyal person would so forswear himself.” 

“ Time will shew you who they are, madam,” said Suffolk. 
“ But having now answered all your questions, I pray you, 

rmit us to retire.” 

« Shall I not see the king before I am taken to the Tower ?” 
said Anne, upon whom the terror of her situation rushed with 
new force. 

“His highness has quitted the castle,” replied Suffolk, “ and 
there is no likelihood of his return to-night.” 

* You tell me so to deceive me,” cried Anne. “ Let me see 
him—let me throw myself at his feet. I can convince him of 
my innocence—can move him to compassion. Let me see him, 
I implore of you—I charge you!” 
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“I swear to you, madam, that the king has departed for 
Hampton Court,” replied Suffolk. 

“Then take me to him there, under strong guard, or as 
secretly as you please !” she cried, passionately. “ I will return 
with you instantly if I am unsuccessful.” 

“ Were I to comply with your request, it would be fruitless, 
madam,” replied Suffolk ; “ the king would not see you.” 

“ Oh, Suffolk!” cried Anne, prostrating herself before him, 
“ | have shewn you many kindnesses in my season of power, 
and have always stood your friend with the king. Do me this 
favour now. I will never forget it. Introduce me to the king. 
I am sure Ican move his heart, if I can only see him.” 

*‘ It would cost me my head, madam,” said the duke, in an 
inexorable tone. “ Rise, I pray you.” 

* You are more cruel than the king,” said Anne, obeying. 
** And now, my lords,” she continued, with more composure and 
dignity, ‘‘ since you refuse my last request, and plainly prove to 
me the sort of justice I may expect, I will not detain you longer. 
I shall be ready to attend you to the Tower to-morrow.” 

“ The barge will reredt | an hour before dawn,” said Suffolk. 

* Must I then go by water?” asked Anne. 

*« Such are the king’s commands,” replied Suffolk. 

*‘ It is no matter,” she rejoined. “ I shall be ready when you 
will, for I shall not retire to rest during the night.” 

Upon this, Suffolk and the others withdrew, and Anne again 
retired to the oratory. 

She remained alone, brooding, in a state of indescribable 
anguish, upon the probable fate awaiting her, when, all at once, 
raising her eyes, she beheld a tall, dark figure, near the arras. 

Even in the gloom, she recognised Herne the Hunter, and with 
difficulty repressed a scream. 

“ Be silent !” cried Herne, with an emphatic gesture. “ I am 
come to deliver you.” 

Anne could not repress a joyful cry. 

“ Not so loud,” rejoined Herne, “ or you will alarm your 
attendants. I will set you free on certain conditions,” 

«“ Ah! conditions!” exclaimed Anne, recoiling—* if they are 
such as will affect my eternal welfare, | cannot accept them.” 

«“ You will repent it when it is too late,” replied Herne. 
“ Once removed to the Tower, I can no longer aid you. My 
power extends only to the forest and the castle.” 

“ Will you take me to the king at Hampton Court ?” said 
Anne. 

« It would be useless,” replied Herne. “I will only do what 
I have stated. If you fly with me, you can never ap again 
as Anne Dokign” Sir Henry Norte shall be set fee. at the 
same time, and you shall both dwell with me in the forest. 
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“ I cannot go,” said Anne, holding back ; “ it were to fly toa 
worse danger. I may save my soul now, but if I embrace your 
offer, I am lost for ever.” 

Herne laughed derisively. 

“ You need have no fear on that score,” he said. 

“Twill not trust you,” replied Anne. “I have yielded to 
temptation already, and am now paying the penalty of it.” 

“ You are clinging to the crown,” said Herne, “ because you 
know that by this step you will irrecoverably lose it. And you 
oe that some change may yet operate to your advantage with 
the cing. It is a vain, delusive hope. If you leave this castle 
for the ‘Tower, you will perish ignominiously on the block.” 

“ What will be, must be!” replied Anne. “I will not save 
myself in the way you propose.” 

‘* Norris will say, and with reason, that you love him not,” 
cried Herne. 

“ Then he will wrong me,” replied Anne; “ for I do love 
him. But of what account were a few years of fevered happiness 
compared with endless torture !” 

cl] will befriend you in spite of yourself,” vociferated Herne, 
seizing her arm; “ you shall go with me !” 

«“] will not,” said Anne, falling on her knees. “Oh, 
Father of Mercy!” she cried, energetically, “ deliver me from 
this fiend !” 

“ Take your fate, then!” rejoined Herne, dashing her furiously 
backwards. 

And when her attendants, alarmed by the sound, rushed into 
the chamber, they found her stretched on the floor in a state of 
insensibility. 


> 


VIL. 


HOW HERNE APPEARED TO HENRY IN THE HOME PARE. 


On that same night, at a late hour, a horseman, mounted on a 
powerful steed, entered the eastern side of the Home Park, and 
stationed himself beneath the trees. He had not been there 
long, when the castle clock tolled forth the hour of midnight, 
and ere the deep strokes died away, a second horseman was seen 
galloping across the moonlit glade towards him. 

«¢ Has all been done as I directed, Suffolk ?” he demanded, as 
the new comer approached him. 

“It has, my liege,” replied the duke. “The queen is im- 
prisoned within her i se and will be removed, at early dawn, 
to the Tower.” 

“You had better start in an hour from this time,” said the 
king. “It is a long passage by water, and I am anxious to avoid 
all chance of attempt at rescue.” 
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“Your wishes shall be obeyed,” replied the duke. Poor 
soul! her grief was most agonizing, and I had much ado to 
‘maintain my composure. She implored, in the most passionate 
manner, to be allowed to see your highness before her removal, 
I told her it was impossible; and that even if you were at the 
castle, you would not listen to her supplications.” 

“You did right,” rejoined Henry; “I will never see her 
more,—not that I fear being moved by her prayers, but that, 
knowing how deceitful and faithless she is, I loathe to look upon 
her. What is expressed upon the matter by the household ? 
Speak frankly !” 

“ Frankly, then,” replied the duke, “ your highness's pro- 
ceedings are regarded as harsh and unjustifiable. ‘The general 
opinion is, that you only desire to remove Anne to a way 
for Mistress Jane Seymour.” 

“ Ha! they talk thus, do a ?” cried the king. “ I will 
silence their saucy sige ere long. ‘Tell all ns venture 
to speak to you on the subject that I have long suspected the 
queen of a secret liking for Norris, but that 1 determined to 
conceal my suspicions till I found I had good warrant for them. 
That cccurred, as you know, some weeks ago. However, I 
awaited a pretext for proceeding against them, and it was fur- 
nished by their own imprudence to-day. Convinced that some- 
thing would occur, I had made my preparations; nor was | 
deceived. You may add, also, that not until my marriage is in- 
validated, Anne’s oftepeing illegitimatized, and herself beheaded, 
shall I consider the foul blot upon my name removed.” 

“ Has your majesty any further commands?” said Suffolk. 
“I saw Norris in his prison before I rode forth to you.” 

“ Let him be taken to the Tower, under a strong escort, at 
once,” said Henry. ‘ Lord Rochford, 1 suppose, has already 
been removed there ?” 

“ He has,” replied the duke. Shall I attend your majesty 
to your followers ?” 

“Tt is needless,” replied the king. ‘“ They are waiting for 
me, close at hand, at the foot of Datchet-bridge. Farewell, my 
good brother; look well to your prisoners. I shall feel more 
easy when Anne is safely lodged within the Tower.” 

So saying, he wheeled round, and striking spurs into his steed. 
dashed through the trees, while the duke rode back to the castle, 

Henry had not proceeded far, when a horseman, mounted on 
a sable steed, — from the thicket, and galloped up to him. 
The wild attire and antlered helm of this personage proclaimed 
the forest fiend. 

“Ah, thou here, demon!” cried the king, his lion nature 
overmastered by superstitious fear for a moment. “ What wouldst 
thou ?” 

“You are on the eve of mmnteny a great crime,” replied 
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Herne; “and I told you that at such times I would always 
appear to you.” 

‘To administer — is not to commit crime,” rejoined 
the king. ‘ Anne Boleyn deserves her fate.” 

* Think not to impose on me as you have imposed on Suffolk !” 
cried Herne, with a derisive laugh. “1 know your motives 
better, [ know you have no proof of her guilt, and that in your 
heart of hearts you believe a innocent. But you destroy her 
because you would wed Jane Seymour! We shall meet again 
ere long—ho! ho! ho!” 

And giving the rein to his steed, he disappeared among the 
trees. 





VIIL 


THE SIGNAL GUN, 


Anne Boteyn’s arraignment took place in the great hall of the 
White Tower, on the 16th of May, before the Duke of Norfolk, 
who was created lord bigh steward for the occasion, and twenty- 
six peers. The duke had his seat under a canopy of state, and 
beneath him sat the Earl of Surrey as deputy earl-marshal. 

Notwithstanding an eloquent and impassioned defence, Anne 
was found guilty; and having been required to lay aside her 
crown and the other insignia of royalty, was condemned to be 
burned or beheaded at the king’s pleasure. 

On the following day, she was summoned to the archiepiscopal 
yalace at Lambeth, whither she was privately conveyed; and 
ice marriage with the king was declared by Cranmer to be 
null and void, and to have always been so. Death by the 
axe was the doom awarded to her by the king, and the da 
appointed for the execution was Friday, the 19th of May, at the 
hour of noon. 

Leaving the conduct of the fatal ceremony to the Duke of 
Suffolk, who had orders to have a signal gun fired from the 
summit of the White Tower, which was to be answered from 
various points, when all was over, Henry repaired to Windsor 
Castle on the evening of ‘Thursday. Before this, he had 
formally offered his hand to Jane Seymour; and while the un- 
fortunate queen was languishing within the Tower, he was 
basking in the smiles of his new mistress, and counting the 
hours till he could make her his own. On the Tuesday before 
the execution, Jane Seymour retired to her father’s mansion, 
Wolff Hall, in Wiltshire, where “ arations were made for the 
marriage, which it was arrange should take place there in 
private on the Saturday. 

On arriving at the castle, Henry gave out that he should hunt 
on the following morning in the Great Park, and retired to his 
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closet. But he did not iong remain there, and putting on the 
garb of a yeoman of the guard, descended by the narrow 
flight of steps (already mentioned as occupying the same situation 
as the existing Hundred Steps), to the town, and proceeded 





BASTION AND WALL, FROM THE HUNDRED STEPS, 


to the Garter, where he found several guests assembled, dis- 
cussing the affairs of the day, and Bryan Bowntance’s strong ale 
at the same time. Amongst the number were, the Duke of 
Shoreditch, Paddington, Hector Cutbeard, and Kit Coo, At 
the moment of the king’s entrance, they were talking of the 
approaching execution. 

“Qh! the vanity of worldly greatness!” exclaimed Bryan, 
lifting up his hands. “ Only seven — ago, last Saint George’s 
day, this lovely queen first entered the castle with the king, amid 
pomp, and splendour, and power, and with along life, apparently, 
of happiness before her. And now she is condemned to die !” 

“ But if she has played the king false, she deserves her doom !” 
replied Shoreditch. ‘I would behead my own wife if she served 
me the same trick—that is, if I could.” 

* You do right to say ‘if you could,’” rejoined Paddington. 
“‘ The beheading a wife is a royal privilege, and cannot be en- 
joyed by a subject.” ) 
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“Marry, I wonder how the king could prefer Mistress Jane 
Seymour, for my part!” said Hector Cutbeard. “To my think- 
ing she is not to be compared with Queen Anne.” 

os She has a lovely blue eye, and a figure as straight as an 
arrow,” returned Shoreditch. “ How say you, master ?” he 
added, turning to the king. ‘‘ What think you of Mistress Jane 
Seymour ?” 

* ‘That she is passably fair, friend,” replied Henry. 

* But how as conmpared with the late—that is, the present 
queen ; for, poor soul! she has yet some hours to live !” rejoined 
Shoreditch. “ How, as compared with her?” 

“ Why, I think Jane Seymour the more lovely, undoubtedly,” 
replied Henry. “ But | may be prejudiced.” 

* Not in the least, friend,” said Cutbeard. ‘“ You but partake 
of your royal master’s hemour. Jane Seymour is beautiful, no 
doubt ; and so was Anne Boleyn. Marry! we shall see many 
fair queens on the throne. The royal Henry has good taste and 
good management. He sets his subjects a rare “example, and 
shews them how to get rid of troublesome wives. We shall all 
divorce, or hang our spouses, when we get tired of them. I 
almost wish I was married myself, that 1 might try the experi- 
ment—ha! ha!” 

‘‘ Well, here’s the king’s health!” cried Shoreditch; “ and 
wishing him as many wives as he may desire. What say you, 
friend ?” he added, turning to Henry. “ Will you not drink 
that toast ?” 

« hat will I,” replied Henry ; “ but I fancy the king will be 
content for the present with Mistress Jane Seymour.” 

“For the present, no doubt,” said Hector Cutbeard; “ but 
the time will come—and ere long—when Jane will be as irk- 
some to him as Anne is now.” 

« Ah! God’s death, knave! darest thou say so?” cried Henry, 
furiously. 

“Why, I have said nothing treasonable, I hope,” rejoined 
Cutbeard, turning pale. “I only wish the king to be happy in 
his own way; and, as he seems to delight in change of wives, I 
pray that he may have it to his heart’s content.” 

*“ A fair explanation,” replied Henry, laughing. 

« Let me give a health, my masters!” cried a tall archer, whom 
no one had hitherto noticed, rising in one corner of the room. 
“Tt is—The headsman of Calais, and may he do his work featly 
to-morrow !” 

«Ha! ha! ha! a good toast,” cried Hector Cutbeard. 

« Seize him who has proposed it!” cried the king, rising ; “ it 
is Herne the Hunter !” 

“] laugh at your threats here as elsewhere, Harry,” cried 
Herne. “ We shall meet to-morrow.” 

« And flinging the horn-cup in the face of the man nearest 
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him, he sprang through an open window at the back, and dis- 


appeared. 


Both Cutbeard and Shoreditch were much alarmed lest the 
freedom of their expressions should be taken in umbrage by the 
king; but he calmed their fears by bestowing a good-humoured 
buffet on the cheek of the latter of them, and quitting the hostel, 
returned to the castle by the same way he had left it. 

On the following morning, about ten o’clock, he rode into the 
Great Park, attended by a numerous train. His demeanour was 
moody and stern, and a general gloom pervaded the company. 
Keeping on the western side of the park, the party crossed Cran- 
bourne Chase; but though they encountered several fine herds 
of deer, the king gave no orders to uncouple the hounds. 

At last, they arrived at that part of the park where Sand-pit 
Gate is now situated, and pursuing a path bordered by noble 





trees, a fine buck was suddenly unharboured, upon which Henry 
ave orders to the huntsmen and others to follow him, adding 
that he himself should proceed to Snow Hill, where they would 
find him an hour hence. 
All understood why the king wished to be alone, and for 
what purpose he was about to repair to the eminence m question, 
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and therefore, without a word, the whole company started off in 
the chase. 

Meanwhile, the king rode slowly through the woods, often 
pausing to listen to the distant sounds of the hunters, and no- 
ticing the shadows on the greensward as they grew shorter, and 
proclaimed the approach of noon. At length, he arrived at 
Snow Hill, and stationed himself beneath the trees on its 
summit. 

‘rom this spot a magnificent view of the castle, towering over 
its pomp of woods, now covered with foliage of the most vivid 
green, was commanded. _ The morning was bright and beautiful ; 
the sky cloudless; and a gentle rain had fallen overnight, which 
had tempered the air, a freshened the leaves and the green- 
sward. The birds were singing blithely in the trees, and at the 
foot of the hill couched a herd of deer. All was genial and de- 
lightful, breathing of tenderness and peace, and calculated to 
soften the most obdurate heart. 

The scene was not without its effect upon Henry; but a fierce 
tumult raged within his breast. He fixed his eyes on the Round 
‘Tower, which was distinctly visible, and from which he ‘expected 
the signal, and then tried to peer into the far horizon. But he 
could discern nothing. A cloud passed over the sun, and cast a 
momentary gloom over the smiling landscape. At the same time, 
lienry’s faney was so powerfully excited, that he fancied he could 
behold the terrible tragedy enacting at the Tower. 

‘¢ She is now issuing forth into the green in the front of Saint 
Peter’s Chapel,” said Henry to himself. “I can see her as dis- 
tinctly as if I were there. Ah! how beautiful she looks—and 
how she moves all hearts to pity. Suffolk, Richmond, Cromwell, 
and the Lord Mayor, are there to meet her. She takes leave of 
her weeping attendants—she mounts the steps of the scaffold firmly 
—she looks around, and addresses the spectators. How silent 
they are, and how clearly and musically her voice sounds. She 
blessesme! I hear it—lI feel it here. Now she disrobes herself, 
and prepares for the fatal axe. It is wielded by the skilful exe- 
cutioner of Calais, and he is now feeling its edge. Now she 
takes leave of her dames, and bestows a parting gift on each. 
Again she kneels and prays. Sherises. The fatal moment is at 
hand. Even now she retains her courage—she approaches the 
block, and places her head upon it. The axe is raised—ha !” 

The exclamation was occasioned by a flash of fire from the 
battlements of the Round Tower, followed by a volume of smoke, 
and, in another second, the deep boom of a gun was heard. 

At the very moment that the flash was seen, a wild figure, 
mounted on a coal-black steed, galloped from out the wood, and 
dashed towards Henry, whose horse reared and plunged as he 
passed, 

*« There spoke the death-knell of Anne Boleyn !” cried Herne, 
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regarding Henry, sternly, and pointing to the Round ‘Tower. 
< The bloody deed is done, and thou art free to wed once more. 
Away to Wolff Hall, and bring thy new consort to Windsor 


99 


Castle! 


Thus ends the Sixth and last Book of the Chronicle of 
TUMindsor Castle. 
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ON THE FUNERAL OF LANNER, 


ATTENDED BY 160,000 PERSONS OF THE POPULATION OF VIENNA, 
BY MRS. GORE. 


Bs blessings on thy thankful heart, 
Old, cordial Germany ! 

That bore the minstrel to his grave 
Like one of high degree ; 

A multitude of thousands, join'd 
In one expanse of heart, 

Embracing with a common love 
The artist and the art. 


No herald pompously proclaim’d 
The titles of the dead,— 

No banners to the summer sky 
Their blazon’d mockeries shed ;— 

The name that ran from lip to lip, 
With grieving “ deep, not loud,” 

Was one by Gov’s own master-will 
Distinguish'd from the crowd— 


One gifted with a priceless power 
To cheer the careworn breast— 
Beguile the toilsman to his task— 
he infant to its rest. 
Wherever Joy was tay gr 
ae id ged were on the air ; i 
hearts young to 
youthful cheahs ew fair. 


E’en such, of yore, old Fraventos! 
The guerdon of thy strain, — 

Borne to the grave in triumph by 
The maidens of Aumarne. 

Oh! cherish'd by such genial love, 
The germs of soul expand ; 

And Genius bears its in 
The heart-shine of the land ! 


In Jewish, shrewish, Enauanp, 
Such warmth will never be !— 

The money-changers have defiled 
Her Temple's sanctuary. 

The gifted one whose spirit sheds 
Ox her its kindling rays, 

Is held an hireling, whom her coin 
Sufficiently repays! 


And when from his exhausted soul 
The fire of youth is gone, 

She drops her dole into his cap, 
And coldly passes on. 

“ Was not his zealous service due 
To one of her de P"— 

Oh! blessings on thy thankful heart, 
Old, cordial Germany! 
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A MIDNIGHT STORY. 


BY MISS SKELTON, 


It was nearly twelve o'clock, and bright moonlight, as I rode across 
the common, in the direction of my father’s house; I had been dining 
with Sir Gregory Mallet, in the neighbouring town of W——. I had 
somewhat outstayed my usual time of returning home, and, anxious to 
reach it as quickly as possible, and knowing my road well, I took the 
shortest cut across the moor; this was a bridle-path, leading directly 
under the gibbet where the murderer hung in chains. The bones 
were those of one who had once been in a respectable line of life, 
having, for many years, tenanted a farm on my father’s estate; he had, 
however, fallen into wild courses, and in the year ’45 had suddenly 
disappeared, it was supposed, to join the Pretender. Nor was he 
again heard of, until a murder, accompanied with robbery, having taken 
place on the highway adjoining the common, strict search was made 
for the criminal, who was discovered lurking in the suburbs of W. : 
the watch and purse of the murdered gentleman were found in his pos- 
session; he was tried, condemned, and executed. 

Before his execution,he discovered himself to be our late tenant, and 
received permission to send for his only brother (my father’s steward), 
and bid him* farewell. 

Our steward was a strange character, though much respected and 
beloved by my father. He had long been suspected of an attachment 
to the losing cause. He and his brother were the last of an old and 
respectable family, the members of which had lost their substance 
during the civil wars, by their loyalty to the house of Stuart. He 
was of a gloomy, reserved turn of mind—singularly handsome in face, 
and almost gigantic in stature—but he wanted urbanity of manner and 
goodness of expression. 

Notwithstanding the guilt of his brother and the rumours of his own 
connexion with the rebels, my father continued to retain him in his 
service, and to entrust him implicitly with all his affairs. 

About a month after the execution, our steward died—some said, by 
his own hand; but my father would not allow of this interpretation, and 
gave out that his death was the result of an apoplectic fit. All J know 
upon the subject is, that going one evening into the room where the 
corpse was laid, during the absence of the watcher I raised the napkin 
from the face, and saw, that though the features still retained their 
beauty of outline and pride of expression, the complexion, naturally 
dark, had become quite black in colour. ..... 

I rode at a sharp pace, but as I neared the gibbet, I heard footsteps 
behind me, and just as I came beneath it, a tall man strode to my side, 
and laid his hand upon my bridle. 

“You have ridden fast!” he said; “but I think I am in time.” 
My horse stopped instantly, trembling in every limb; I urged with 
whip and spur, but nothing would induce him to pass the gibbet; the 
man had taken his hand from the rein the moment the horse ceased to 
move. He carried across his shoulder a staff, to the end of which was 
attached an iron hook; with this igstrument he endeavoured to dis- 
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engage the corpse from the gibbet. My blood froze in my veins as I 
recognised the bold profile and black complexion of my father’s late 
steward. “ You need not urge your horse—lI have need of him to- 
night;” and as he spoke, the body fell from the tree; he received it, 
chains and all, in his arms! “ Dismount!” he said. 

“ Dismount!—never!” And I raised my heavy riding-whip, and 
struck with all my force at the black face of the steward; the blow 
passed through air, and fell harmlessly upon the chains round the 
felon, and I, deprived of sense by some invisible power, fell forwards 
from my saddle. 

When I recovered myself, it was broad daylight; I was lying be- 
neath the gibbet, the corpse swung slowly in the wind above my head, 
but my horse was gone. I arose, and walked quickly home. As I 
reached the gates, I met two of my father’s servants, coming in search 
of me: they had found my horse fastened to the stable-door, and 
bearing marks of having been hard ridden. 

In answer to their inquiries, I made some excuse of his having 
stumbled and thrown me, and that I had been stunned by the fall. 
Charging them not to mention the circumstance to my father, I entered 
the hall. 1 told my story to none of my family; but immediately after 
breakfast, I proceeded to Chester House, to inform my friend, George 
Chester, of the events of the preceding night. 

George Chester was as brave, as handsome, as gallant, and as true a 
friend, as ever trod this earth. We were sworn brothers in love, and 
hoped soon to be brothers by the nearest and dearest tie’; for George 
was already engaged to my beautiful sister Rebecca, and I was paying 
assiduous court to the gentle Mary Chester. 

‘George laughed heartily at my story. “Come, come, Tom, you 
have been dreaming: confess you were a little elevated by Sir Gre- 
gory’s claret, and would fain make some creditable excuse for your 
tumble from Brown Robin.” 

“ George,” I said, “you love a jest; but this is none. Will you 
ride with me to-morrow night, at the same hour, and in the same 
direction?” 

“ That will I, most valiant Tom,” laughed George; “and if this 
black man be civil, I will ask him to supper.” 

“ George,” said I, solemnly, “you will not laugh in this way at this 
time to-morrow.” 

This redoubled his mirth: however, he promised to keep my adven- 

ture secret. We agreed to dine together at the neighbouring town, and 
to pass across the moor in the same direction, and at the same hour, as 
I had done the night previous. 

Accordingly, twelve o’clock found us turning from the highway on 
to the path over the common:. before doing so, we looked searchingly 
in every direction, but saw signs of nothing living; yet we had not 
been upon the moor one minute, when, on again looking back, we per- 
ceived a tall black figure following us, carrying on his shoulder a long 
staff. 

“ There he is, George, with the identical hook!” 

“ There surely is some one, Tom! Now let us give him some ex- 
ercise;” and we put spurs to our horses. 

Five minutes at a hand-gallop brought us to the gibbet; but the 
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black man was there as soon, and laying his hand on Chester’s rein, 
he said,—“ You ride hard, gentlemen! but I think I am in time.” 

“ We ride apace, old boy; but you fly.” 

“Mr. Chester, I shall want your horse,” said the man, as he com- 
menced the work of hooking down the corpse. 

George laughed scornfully. “Shall J walk, that you may ride?” 

“ Nay, then, ride also, if you will!” And the man, as he said these 
words, strove to lift the body (which had fallen into his arms) on the 
horse before George Chester. 

George drew his pistol, and fired right in the steward’s face. My 
horse, frightened by the report, fled across the common; in a few 
moments, I had reined him in and returned to the gibbet, beneath 
which I found my friend extended, senseless—the man, the body, 
and the horse, were gone ! 

Some time elapsed before George recovered his consciousness; when 
he did so, I could not induce him to proceed home: he would wait and 
see the return of the body, for we doubted not it would return. We 
paced backwards and forwards beneath the gibbet for some hours, and 
then seated ourselves on the grass, and leaned against its foot, keeping 
a sharp look-out to the right and the left. We remained in this posi- 
tion until the first streaks of dawn, when we were startled by a low 
neigh from my horse (whom I held by the bridle), and a slight noise 
of chains behind ;—both rose at once—the corpse was swinging 
violently overhead, as if from the impulse of a sudden jerk. George’s 
horse, all reeking with sweat and foam, stood close behind him ; but 
the black man was nowhere to be seen! 

As we rode slowly home, we agreed to tell no one of our enterprise, 
and to pursue it on the following evening. 

In the course of the day we went secretly to a priest in the town of 
W——, a priest of the old faith, and we asked him for a charm to 
charm evil spirits from the corpse of one who died in sin, and holy 
water to preserve the watchers from the assaults of the fiend; we ob- 
tained what we desired, and when evening fell, we proceeded to the 
gibbet on the common. 

We first sprinkled ourselves, our horses, and their furniture, plen- 
tifully with the holy water; we performed the same operation on the 
corpse and the gibbet, and in addition, George climbed the latter, and 
attached the chain securely to the neck of the felon. 

We then returned to the town, and again, at the hour of twelve, we 
entered on the moor, and again, on looking back, we saw the black 
man, and again he overtook us, and again, laying his hand on George’s 
rein, he said, “ Gentlemen, you ride hard! but I think I am in time— 
but how is this ?” for he found he could not check the horse. 

We drew up by the gibbet, and watched his proceedings: his face 
was full of rage; he tried, ineffectually, to lower the corpse. It was a 
frightful sight ; the black man pushed and hooked with all his strength, 
the whole gibbet shook with his efforts, but the corpse remained im- 
movable. 

“ Good night, old ne !” shouted Chester. “Ha! ha! ha! you have 
met your match, I think.” 

The black man turned to Chester; he shook his clenched fist at him, 
with a slow, yet angry motion, and muttered,—“ We shall meet again.” 
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“I am glad to hear it, old fellow; any civility I can shew you, pray 
command, If not engaged, will you sup with us to-night?—or will you 
borrow my roan hunter, and ride with us to cover to-morrow?” 

“1 will borrow your roan hunter, but not to-morrow. Fear me not; 
we shall meet again.” And he was gone. 

As George and I rode home, we agreed to name our adventure to 
no one, not even to our loves, and to take notes of the whole affair. 

About a month after these occurrences, we rode together to cover; 
it was the last day we should hunt that season. George was in 
high spirits, for the beautiful Rebecca had at last named the period for 
their marriage. I, too, was happy, for Mary had half-promised to 
make it a double wedding. George talked about the black man. 

“He must make haste, if he wishes to ride my roan hunter this 
season.” 

“ George, George, don’t jest on that subject.” But George only 
laughed. 

We had a gallant run, towards the close of. which we found our- 
selves leading the field with one other rider (a stranger on a roan 
horse) over a break-neck country. 

The stranger took the shortest cuts after the hounds, and we felt 
bound to follow wherever he dared to lead. So we dashed over 
many a rugged bank, and took many a desperate leap, until at last we 
came to ground nearly level, but rising from us in a gentle slope. The 
stranger led, George and I rode abreast. 

We gained the summit of this gentle slope, and then we saw our 
danger: we were on the edge of a precipice, some thirty feet in 
height; but so sudden was the descent, we saw it not till too late. 
Over went the stranger, and as his figure stood for the moment clear and 
defined against the open sky, I saw the features, not to be mistaken, 
and the long staff in his hand. 

George leaped*down the precipice. I checked my horse, but it was 
too late; he fell over, flinging me from the saddle. As I fell, I saw 
George’s horse fly wildly away, George himself lying pale and bleeding, 
while the black huntsman, the dogs, and the fox, went gallantly up the 
opposite ascent—I saw no more. When I came to my senses, they 
were bearing me through my father’s gate, and on a litter by my side 
lay my friend. 

I learned afterwards that my horse was killed by the fall, that George 
had never moved after he had been first found, and that none of the 
field had seen the black huntsman, though the roan hunter had been 
abstracted from the stable, hard-ridden, and left at the gate in an 
almost dying state. 

Rebecca died within the year, and it was a long time before I was 
able, spite of the tender nursing of my gentle Mary, to stir from my 
couch of pain. I have been, as you know, a cripple all my life, but 

I have been happy with my beloved Mary. I gave Rebecca and 
poor George a splendid tomb in our parish church. As for the felon, 
I procured leave to bury his body in consecrated ground, and the gibbet 
was removed. 
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ELSBETH OF 





CAL W. 


(From the German of Gustav Schwad.) 


BY JOHN OXENFORD. t 


“ Graz, thou hast loved a menial base, 

Girl, thou hast shamed my noble race, 
Yet none shall e’er the wound discover, 
For in the dungeon pines thy lover.” 


Said Elsbeth, “Lowly is his race, 

Yet is his soul above disgrace, 
Ia battle nobly has he borne him ; 
So, dearest father, do not scorn him.” 


“ Soon shall he die”—the Count replied, 

“ And thou shalt be the noble’s bride; 
Quick to betroth thee must I hasten, 
E’er scandal on our name shall fasten. 


“ This, Elsbeth, is the dungeon-key, 
Take it, weak girl, I give it thee; 

To thee alone can I confide it, 

From all my servants would I hide it. 


“ Yet, Elsbeth, thou must swear to this, 
That by thy hope of heav’nly bliss, 
Nor light nor food thou wilt afford him, 
Nor flight by horse or foot accord him.” 


She takes the key, entranced she stands, 
As though all heav’n were in her hands ; 
Her glance to yonder door is stealing, 
She speaks the words,—her mind is 
reeling. 


Content, the Count his horse bestrides, 
And with his vassals off he rides: 

In dust the train is disappearing, 

The tramp of steeds is out of hearing. 


And now the maiden stood alone, 

The golden sun upon her shone ; 
Heav’n, as if truth and love defending, 
Its deep blue arch was o’er her bending. 


Haste, haste, to yonder tow’r on high! 
How in the breeze her garments fly! 
The “ty it seems, is whispering near 
er, 
Asks, when to freedom it may bear 
her. 


Now from the door she looks below, 
She sees the world in sunshine glow, 
Sees walls and forts their summits 


raising, 
And feels a thrill of hope while gazing. 





Now wishfully her arms are spread, 

And now she lets them fall with dread ; 
On the faint ear a sound is breaking, 
For at the door the maid is speaking. 


“ Oh Godfrey, G , ever dear, 

I come—I come—the key I bear. 
Belov'd, I can descend to see thee ; 
But yet, alas! I may not free thee.” 


“ Oh, dearest, if the key be thine, 

Bid light within my dungeon shine; 
Haste, to my lips refreshment bringing, 
For hunger to my throat is clinging.” 


“ Nay, nay, my vow forbids me, love— 
My vow by hope of joy above; 
Nor food nor drink may I afford thee, 
Nor light nor liberty accord thee.” 


“ Then lady, lady, leave - place, 
Nor gaze upon my dying face; 
Why should thy heart in vain be 
broken ?”— 
With failing voice these words are 
spoken. 


Now joyously she speaks again— 
“ No, I have not the key in vain: 
mer > life and freedom are denied 
thee, 
Tis left for me to die beside thee.” 


Lond rings the key, the portal creaks, 
And daylight on the dungeon breaks, 
Upon his pallid features shining— _ 
At once her arms are round him 
twining. 


Oh, yes—those loving arms enfold, 

A body, which as death is cold : 
He feeds on kisses warmly glowing, 
He drinks her tears, in torrents flowing. 


His spirit now has fled content, 
The bond that held her soul is rent; 
The heart from all its pains retreating, 


Upon his breast is wildly beating. 


The dust is rising in a cloud, 

The horse’s hoofs again are loud; __ 
The Count, with all his men appearing, 
The bridal ring is proudly bearing. 
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COUSIN EMILY. 


BY CHARLES W. BROOKS, 


PART Il. 


My fourth visit—it was my /ast—was prefaced by a slight circum- 
stance, to which I paid no attention until subsequent events caused 
me to reconsider every link in their chain. I wrote from Oxford to 
announce my coming; and, as I had often done before, I addressed my 
letter to my little friend Louisa, who could not, of course, trace even a 
syllable of its contents, but in whose name her mother had sometimes 
been accustomed to reply. I thought no more of the trifling playful- 
ness, until the answer came, written by Algernon himself. His in- 
vitation was warm as usual, but, to my surprise, the following postscript 
was added:— 

“ Why do you write to one in every respect so far beneath you ?” 

I was much amused with this curious piece of didactic remonstrance, 
and was soon at the door of the Rectory. Algernon came out to meet 
me, and seemed anxious to speak to me before any of the servants 
should approach. He gave hasty orders for the care of my travelling- 
boxes, and then, taking my arm, begged me to walk with him into 
the garden. I pleaded that I ought first to speak to Emily, but he 
made some plausible excuse, and led me through a shrubbery. Sud- 
denly turning upon me, he said in a strange, harsh voice— 

* ‘This is an odd affair—is it not ?” 

* What is?—what do you mean?” 

* Ah!—true, true,—you haven’t heard! Why, we've lost Miss 
Parke.” 

** Good heavens! you don’t mean—you can’t mean Louisa?” I said. 

** Ay, I mean her!” he replied, contorting his mouth into a frightful 
smile. 

“ What!—dead! I am—why not have told me—why did you 
allow me to intrude on you?” I gasped out, hardly knowing whether 
to express astonishment or sympathy, so strange was his manner. 

** No intrusion—no intrusion!” he cried, in a high, but husky voice, 
—*‘no intrusion at all. No—and she’s not dead either—that’s the 
best of it, as it seems to me.” 

“ Lost, and not dead, Mr. Parke! For Heaven’s sake, tell me what 
all this means!” 

“J tell you!—TI!” said he, very coldly, but, instantly altering his 
manner, said, “ I am wrong—you are my guest. At dinner, then, if 
you please, I shall have much pleasure in answering any question you 
may ask.” He turned upon his heel, and actually ran from me. I 
‘was too much stupified to follow him for some moments, but when I 
did, I believe my pace was as rapid as his own. A domestic, however, 
appeared at the end of the shrubbery, and stopped me. 

** Oh, sir! we suppose master has told you something?” 

“Yes, yes, Anderson; Miss Louisa—he says she is lost. What is 
it all?—quick !” 

“Tt’s all true, sir—she és lost, and the grief has turned master’s head.” 

“Grief?” Irepeated, in much perplexity. I proceeded to question the 
servant, who told me that, about five days before, and in the middle of 
the afternoon, Louisa had disappeared. The instant she was missed, 
the closest search was commenced, and every nook and corner of the 
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house visited. It was of course supposed that she had strayed into 
some of the unused apartments, access to which, however, had been 
usually prevented since the children had been old enough to wander. 
On examination, it was found that to one floor only could the child 
have gained admission, the doors leading to the other floors being all 
locked, and the keys being actually hanging in Algernon’s study. 
That floor had been searched until the searchers were weary; shout- 
ing, calling, even firing a pistol, had been tried, on the chance of 
Louisa’s having fallen asleep in some mysterious corner. All was in 
vain. The researches outside the house had been equally useless. 
Gates, neither over nor under which a child could climb nor crawl, cut 
off all egress from the garden, and it was proved that they had not been 
opened. No gipsies or other suspicious persons had approached the 
house ; and the agonizing conclusion to all exertions was, that Louisa 
was lost. I found, upon questioning Anderson further, that Mr. Parke 
had led the servants on their quest, and had been as energetic in his 
pursuit as it became a father to be in so dreadgpl an emergency. 
Had the domestics no conjectures of any kind? Anderson said they 
had none. And Mrs. Parke? 

I entered the house, and in the\drawing-room I found Emily—but 
how changed from the sunshiny being I had left her a few weeks 
before! She was pale as ashes, and her beautiful black hair hung 
wildly about her face. She was obviously under the influence of 
extreme terror. In her arms she held her son, of whom she appeared 
resolved not to relinquish her hold for a moment. On my entrance, 
she glanced nervously round, and instead of rising or speaking, she 
clasped the child convulsively to her breast, and looked in my face 
with such a piteous expression, that I turned in pain from her gaze. 

*“T am so glad that you have come!” she murmured, the tears 
rolling fast from her eyes. 

A terrible thought came over me at that moment, but I indignantly 
rejected it. Algernon entered hastily, and again I saw that con- 
vulsive clasping of the child by the mother. He spoke with his usual 
cordiality, and invited me to retire for the purpose of dressing. I 
assented ; and he conducted me to my apartment, — apparently re- 
solved not to leave me for a moment. ‘This constant attendance he 
pursued for the remainder of the day, vigilantly preventing my holding 
conversation with Emily, who indeed sat through the long hours in a 
state of comparative stupor, but ne er for one instant parting with 
the child. As night drew on, that terrible thought returned; and at 
length its pressure became unbearable. I pleaded indisposition, and 
begged leave to go early to rest. Algernon followed me to my room; 
and as I went in, I observed that the key was outside the door. 1 
took it quietly from the lock, and into the room. Parke watched my 
movement, but made no remark, and speedily left me, to solitude— 
and that thought. 

I now had leisure to weigh the occurrences of the day; and as I did 
so, my mind underwent alternate visitations of stupifying bewilderment 
and of harrowing excitement. But I will not trouble you with more 
than a rapid detail of what followed. [I listened until I heard the door 
of Algernon’s bed-room close, and the lock turn. Knowing that he 
had then retired for the night, I stole softly down to the apartment 
occupied by Anderson. In reply to gay whisper, he opened the door, 
and seemed relieved by finding that J was his visitor. 
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“ Anderson,” I said, “‘ get me those keys which you said hung in 
your master’s study.” 

He looked startled; but promised to do so, and to bring them to my 
room. I returned as softly as possible, and waited his arrival. Ina 
few minutes he came to the door. 

“ Sir, they are not there now.” 

My sensations now became maddening; I paced the room furiously, 
and at length sat down on the bed in a state of positive fever. The 
house was still as the tomb, and the only sound I heard was the deep 
tone of the church clock, which struck at long intervals. My frenzied 
restlessness finally urged me to go and seek the keys for myself, and 
taking the candle, I stepped stealthily forth for that purpose. As I 
reached the foot of the stairs, and was peering through the darkness in 
quest of the study-door, one long and frightful scream rang through 
the upper part of the house. I rushed up the stairs like a guilty thing, 
and at the first turning I suddenly encountered Algernon. He was 
half-dressed, and held a light. 

** In God’s name, tell me whose scream was that!” I exclaimed. 

‘Tt was nothing,” he said. “H , do you ever read the Bible?” 

*“* Sometimes—sometimes; but that scream!” 

** Have you ever read,” he asked, very sternly, “the fearful Book 
with which it ends—the Book of Revelations?” 

“T have,” said I; “ but, Mr. Parke, I éxsis¢ upon knowing 

“Do you remember what is said there about the Borromiess Pit 
being opened for a little while?—the Bottomless Pit—ha! ha!” And 
he rushed from me, and entered his own room, double-locking the door. 

I, too, returned to my apartment, and watched intently. But there 
was no further alarm, and at last the blessed morning came; never 
was it so welcome. As the light began to render objects half visible, 
there came a low tap at my door. It was Anderson. 

*“ Sir,” he said, in faltering accents, “I thought I would go again 
and search for the keys, and they were there. I will swear, sir, that 
they have been replaced since midnight. They are here, sir.” 

1 snatched them from him, and motioned him to follow me. The 
light was now coming fast upon us, as I unlocked the door leading to 
the unused apartments on the floor on which I stood. Need I weary 
you by saying, that perhaps such a search was never made for con- 
cealed gold or escaped captive as that I made through those dreary 
rooms, and those above them. ‘There was yet a third floor to search; 
and through that third floor I searched in like manner, and in vain. 
I hardly knew, indeed, what I was expecting to discover. 

We were standing in a large and low-roofed room, lighted by a 
single window, and entirely empty. It was the last room, as we be- 
lieved, on the upper floor. I have said that the house was a very lofty 
one; and as I stood at the window I was struck by its distance from 
the ground below. I turned away, and the next moment one of my 
dogs came leaping into the room, manifesting the utmost joy at seeing 
me. It suddenly occurred to me to put him in quest of a scent—and, 
wild as was the idea, in the excited state of my feelings, I made him 
the necessary signal. In an instant he was at work, sniffing in all the 
delighted energy of his race. Twice he crossed the room, and twice 
recrossed it, and returned to my feet, as if wondering at the new task 
I had set him. I saw that he could discover nothing, and was about 
to retire, when the dog uttered a cry, and clung to me in manifest 
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terror. What he saw or felt I know not to this hour; dut J believe 
that there are secrets, dreadful secrets in nature, which should make 
the wisest and best of us tremble. I gazed in wonder, when the good 
hound, disengaging himself from me, rushed with a furious yell towards 
the opposite wall. It was of boards, and I could trace no sign of a 
door or opening; but what was that to me? I desired Anderson to 
fetch me a chisel and hammer, while I ran for a crow-bar, which I had 
seen in one of the lower apartinents. 

In a few minutes I re-entered the room—but ghastly tenants were 
there before me. If the sixty years which have followed that hideous 
moment could be made six hundred, it could never pass from my 
recollection. A large and gaping chasm appeared in the wall, opening, 
as it seemed, into a black abyss which the eye could not fathom. But 
eyes had fathomed it, and in that gaze their intelligence was lost for 
ever. Emily Parke had been dragged from her bed to the edge of that 
hideous pit, and the fierce grasp of her husband was upon her wrist, 
while his other hand pointed down the dreadful well, into which he had 
flung some blazing substance. ‘The mother’s eye had followed its fiery 
career down—down—down, until it rested, glaring brightly. 

At the bottom of that pit (until then an untold mystery of that 
strange house) lay two little corpses. One had lain there for days 
—the other had newly been hurled thither—both the children had 
gone down alive, as their father afterwards exultingly declared. 
There lay Louisa and her brother, eighty feet below the chamber where 
an Idiot was staring at a Maniac! 


—— 


FORGIVE! FORGIVE! 
BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 


Conscious thy suff’rings, how could I aggrieve 
The spirit worn—oh! worn unto the grave! 
Which, instant supplicates, alas! to leave 

A world, whose shafts it can no longer brave ? 


Oh! how remorseful feel I, when I think 
That each reproachful word I breathed to thee 
Assisted the frail vessel still to sink, 
Submerged already in grief’s stormy sea! 


How could I wound such meekness? how oppress 
The gentle heart that ne’er resentment feels, 

But which, to each unmerited distress, 

A pious resignation humbly yields? 


Forgive! forgive !—vain prayer! I need not ask, 
Pardon abideth in thy gracious mind ; 

For universal mercy was the task 

Thy Heav’nly Master here for thee design’d. 


Above earth’s thou, conversing onl 
With the bright things, inhabitants of light, 
Feeling below companionless and lonely, 

As guideless wand’rer in the darksome night! 


Thou doest well thus with them to commune, 
Familiar growing with the just and blest ; 

For thither to thine home thou be soon 
Recall’d, for recompenve—forgoy—for rest! 
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THE ANSARIANS. 
(THE “ASSASSINS” OF THE CRUSADERS. ) 
BY W. F. AINSWORTH. 


Some years ago I made an excursion, accompanied only by a muleteer, 
into the country of the Ansarians or Nusariyeh, who inhabit the 
mountainous districts of Syria, which separate the upper valley of the 
Orontes from the sea. _ I penetrated into these mountains by the route 
from Latakiyeh, and gained the valley of the Orontes at Djesser el 
Shoger, or the Bridge of Sugar, a line of road in part followed, a 
century ago, by the old and eccentric traveller, Maundrel. The habits 
and manners, and the religious tenets of these mountaineers, had so 
long been a matter of discussion, and had been the subject of so many 
manifest exaggerations and misrepresentations on the part of previous 
travellers, that my curiosity to know something about them was very 
great. At this moment they had been driven by the arms of Ibrahim 
Pasha from their principal residence at Keblis, and even the mountains 
of Kulbi no longer afforded a haunt to these mysterious ritualists; who 
either clang in subjection or thraldom to the remote and rocky villages 
of the Jebil Kraad, and their prolongation, designated after the tribe, 
the Ansarian mountains; or they sought for occupation in cities, where 
difference of religious persuasion was not often made the subject of 
minute inquiry. It had been my good fortune, while residing at 
Antioch, to have a servant, an intelligent, well-conducted young man, 
who belonged to the tribe, and it was from conversation with him that 
I obtained most information upon the habits of feeling and thought, 
and the traditional faith of his countrymen. 

The scenery of the littoral mountains in Syria in no way resembles 
those districts of Western Asia to which I have before had occasion to 
introduce my readers. Mild breezes and genial rains soften the climate, 
and relieve the aridity of a limestone soil and the heats of summer by 
an abundant vegetation of trees, shrubs, and flowering plants. The 
tobacco of Latakiyeh is almost as celebrated in the East as the tambac 
of Shiraz; the vine luxuriates, and the gathering of scammony for 
European markets is one of the chief employments of the Ansarians. 
The first incident that happened to me, on entering the mountains, was 
of a character that left a most lively impression. I was sauntering up 
a hill, leading my mule by his bridle, when I met an old man with 
grey hairs, but still full of bodily vigour, and with a particularly free 
and open countenance, having that manly, good-natured expression, 
which is so characteristic of true courage. He approached me with a 
degree of activity and free-will, so uncommon among the punctilious 
Orientals, that I was a moment puzzled at his intentions, but when he 
stretched forth his hand to be shaken, I willingly gave him a grasp, in 
expression of the fellowship of humanity, and he then turned round to 
be my guide to a neighbouring village. I at first thought that this 
mode of salutation—which I met with nowhere else, not even among 
the Chaldeans—had been learnt at some of the Syrian sea-ports, but I 
soon found reason to be satisfied that it was peculiar to these moun- 
taineers, and not in common, but still in frequent use, among them. 
A carpet having been laid for me on the roof of a cottage, I was soon 
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surrounded by a host of curious men and women, the latter with faces 
uncovered, in picturesque dresses, and the hue of health. They vied 
in shewing me attentions, and the milk and eggs, and bread and sweet 
juice of the grape, that were spread before me,would have been sufficient 
for half-a-dozen persons. Our conversation over the social chibuk was 
a3 interesting as the want of an interpreter would allow it to be; and 
not to excite their apprehensions, it was only as questions here and 
there interposed between their long reiterated complaints of the severity 
of the Egyptian ruler, their losses and poverty, that I could venture 
upon the subjects of their own faith and persuasions. When leading 
questions were put to them, they answered them, however, openly and 
candidly; and when, to arrive at some particular facet, I inquired indi- 
rectly if there were not men of their tribe, or mountaineers in the 
neighbourhood, or even some discarded of their race, who practised 
such and such rites, they clamoured all at once and together against 
the supposition. 

From what I could gather from this, and other repeated conver- 
sations with these people, it appears that they consider themselves as 
Syrian aborigines of the districts which they still inhabit; that they 
received the light of Christianity from the early apostles, but that they 
had their patriarch, independent of that of Antioch. This is evidenced 
in a peculiar manner by a passage in Pliny, “Cale habet Apamiam 
Marsya amne divisam @ Nazerinorum Tetrarchia,” Plin, v. 23; from 
which it would appear, that even under the Romans this ancient people 
preserved their tetrarchs, or peculiar chieftain, and who seems, as with 
the Chaldeans, to have combined the spiritual with the temporal power. 
They attribute to themselves, at these early times, a numerous popula- 
tion and extended possessions, embracing many important points on 
the coast; and it is evident that the Ansari, or Nusariyeh, as they are 
now called, must have been formerly of numerical and political import- 
ance, or they would never have given their name to so extensive a 
range of country as that which comprises the irregular hilly country 
called the Jebil Kraad, or the more rectilinear Ansarian mountains, 
stretching from a little south of the valley of Antioch to the snow- 
clad summits of the Lebanon. The description of Pliny is perfeetly 
correct: these mountains are separated by the valley of the Marsyas, 
or upper Orontes, from the district of Apania, where there still 
exist many beautiful vestiges of that once favoured site of the 
Antiochide. 

This fact of their pristine distinetion among the early Christian 
churches, and their separation from the see of Antioch, appears to have 
been the cause of their downfal. It was upon the dissensions of the 
early church, that Mohammed founded his great system of impostor- 
ship; and his followers, while acknowledging the divinity of Christ, 
hastened to superimpose by the sword, or by argument, the power of 
the Arabian self-created prophet. It appears that those secluded 
mountaineers, with few churches, and still fewer teachers, and detached 
from communion with the learning and fidelity of Antioch, submitted 
readily to the Shibboleth of Mohammedanism, as at first inculcated. 
Unlike the kings of Hira, and the Gassanite princes—the Roman 
viceroys of the Syrian Arabs—they waited not for the swords of the 
Islamites, but engrafted upon a lukewaym and unspiritual faith, doc- 
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trines which subserviency to the powers that be, and a long-neglected 
condition, have alone been able to perpetuate. 

With such a latitudinarian belief as the divinity of one God, and the 
prophetic inspiration of Christ and of Mohammed, the Ansari fell into 
most of the superstitions by which they were surrounded. Many were 
not to be distinguished from the Druses.. The 'y believed in the carnal — 
deification of the Khalif Hakim, as the Shiites do in the divinity of 
Ali—in his future re-appearance, and in the transmigration of souls. 
It was when they became Mohammedans, that they obtained their 
present name, but I could not gather distinctly how. Tychsen, in a 
memoir on the Nassarians, as he calls them, says that the most versed 
in Oriental literature consider the name as derived: from their first 
conversion to Islamism in the seventh century, by a certain Nassar; 
while Volney penned a tradition of an old man, canonized by his fast- 
ings, prayers, and self-denial, in the village of Nasar, near Kufa, in 
A.D. 891, which would give to the name a Christian origin. _ 

The date of this event is clearly fictitious, and the story of the old 
man is quite at variance with some of the particulars given by Niebuhr 

respecting the opinions of this sect. This latter accurate and careful 
traveller, but who, on this occasion, derives his authority from a 
Jesuitical manuscript, says that the Nusariyeh, or Nassarians, were 
seduced from their belief in the Khalif Hakim, and led to substitute in 
his place Ali [bn Abu Taleb, son-in-law of Mohammed, whom they 
adored as a god; that this impostor, moreover, taught them, that the 
divinity had resided in twelve imaums, or chief priests of the house of 
Ali, (a singular mode of representing owr own idea of apostolic succes- 
sion, ) but that havi ing disappeared with Mohammed-el-Mochdi, the last 
of these imaums, it had now taken up its residence in the sun. To 
any one who is acquainted with the infinite number of forms to which 
the faith of Asiatics has attached the holiness of incarnation of divi- 
nity, these extremes of superstitious belief have nothing in them that 
is uncommon or extraordinary. ‘There is a tribe of Kurds living east 
of the Tigris, who worship in the present day an existing incarnation, 
like the lama of Thibet; and this person was, upon one occasion, in- 
duced to pay a visit to the British residency at Bagdad. 

Burckhardt and Volney interested themselves in seeking out how 
much there was that was Syrian-pagan still remaining amid these 
Christian-Mohammedan doctrines. The solar apotheosis of their chief 
prophet was ce rtainly a pagan dream, but how far the doctrine of 
metempsychosis is grafted on the worship of Baal, or what affinity 
exists between Baal-Phezor and the Juggernaut of India, appear to be 
questions but remotely connected with the Nusariyeh, whose doctrines 
were formerly little better than oral communications and surmises ; 
and concerning which the tribe itself, without books or learning, has 
no definite conception, and would be ready to embrace the truths and 
knowledge that should be vouchsafed to it almost at any moment. 

The Ansarians have been calumniated with the Ismaelites, or 
Ismaelis, the Kadmusiyeh of Volney, and the Izedis, or Yezidees, 
Kurd worshippers of Ized, the evil spirit, as performing rites of an 
infamous description, similar to what was charged to the ancient 
Gnostics. While aimed at these unfortunate, remote, and defenceless 
people, there is not a greater calumny against human nature gene- 
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rally, than the easy belief that this injurious statement has everywhere 
met with. Without entering into particulars, after careful inquiry, 
both among the Izedis and the Nusariyeh, [ am thoroughly convinced 
that no such rites ever existed, excepting in the scandal-loving brains of 
opposing sects, who originally imposed those defamatory histories upon 
credulous travellers. 

There is one more feature of interest connected with the Ansarians, 
which is, their generally admitted identity with the “ Assassins” of the 
Crusaders. This, however, is by no means a satisfactorily established 
point. With regard to the term “Old Man of the Mountain,” it is a 
simple version of the word Sheik, which at once signifies lord or chief- 
tain, and old man, and is applied indifferently to the leader of a tribe, 
to the head of a village, or toa holy man. ‘The term assassin is now 
generally admitted to be derived from these people, and from the 
Arabic haschish, or hemp, which they were in the habit of using. I 
will not enter here into the long discussion as to whether the tribe who 
used this inebriating herb in the time of the Crusaders came from 
Eastern Kurdistan ; it is sufficient, that at that time they lay on the 
way of the Crusaders. But the use of this herb is very common in 
the present day throughout the East, and thus it may have equally well 
been indulged in by other tribes, as well as the Ansarians, Under the 
name of Churrus in Persia, and Gunjah in India, this powerful sub- 
stance is extensively used by the dissipated and depraved, as the ready 
agent of a pleasing intoxication. The Arabic, Persian, and Indian 
physicians and authors, treat of it in their works. Makrizi, an Ara- 
bian writer, particularly describes in glowing terms certain pleasure- 
grounds, by name Djoneina, in the vicinity of Cairo, which were famous 
above all for the sale of haschish, or hashiha. It is said, in a work by 
Hasan, to have been first used in 658 of the Hegira, by a Sheik of the 
order of Haider. An Arab poet sings of Haider’s emerald cup, an 
evident allusion to the rich green colour of the tincture of the drug. 
The Sheik only survived the discovery ten years, and subsisted 
chiefly on this herb, and on his death, his disciples, by his desire, 
planted it in an arbour about his tomb—a fit emblem of his death. 

In their effects, the different kinds of hemp at first exhilarate the 
spirits, cause cheerfulness, give colour to the complexion, bring on in- 
toxication, excite the imagination into the most rapturous ideas, pro- 
duce thirst, and increase the appetite. Afterwards, the sedative effects 
begin to dominate, the spirits sink, the vision darkens and weakens, 
and madness and fearfulness are the sequel; the animal secretions dry 
up, body and mind are enfeebled, and, in the words of an Arab writer, 
“ Nobility of form alone remains to these infatuated beings.” 

This plant, then, which was so extensively used in the gardens of 
Djoneina, as to lead to severe ordinances being enacted in 780 Heg. 
against the practice, is much more likely to have been used as a 
stimulus to war, and an excitement to deeds of valour and courage, in 
the chivalrous times of the Crusades, by the Saracens themselves, than 
by the inoffensive Ansarians. It is true that we have a statement by 
William of Tyre, identifying the Assassins with these mountaineers; 
but there are, in the laborious works which have been compiled upon 
the subject, as much to be gathered on the opposite side, and to this 
we add our mite of argument. A 
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THE TWIN GIANTS. 


A LEGEND OF THE CLIFTON ROCKS, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE PORCELAIN TOWER.” 


PART THE THIRD. 

















Vincent thought what to do with the corse of his ill-fated twin, 
Where he should dig a deep hollow to bury him in; 
And he look’d at the trench that Goram himself had hollow’d, 
And thought for a moment of that, but another thought follow’d, 
Which would not permit him his brother's works so to obliterate, 
And possibly thus in the next world excite him to bitter hate. 
And if he should dig a new grave, this drawback would attend it here, 
It would need both of time and of labour so great an expenditure : 
Thus Vincent was lost for a time in this difficult doubt, 
But puzzling long for a plan he puzzled one out. 
e decided to throw both body and limb 
Into the Severn sea, 
Where they might sink, or where they might swim, 
Just as the case might be. 
If they should sink, the mud and the ooze 
Would form a mound o’er them as fast as you choose ; 
If they should swim, they would float on the ocean, 
And perhaps gain the prize for perpetual motion, 
Whilst rock’d by the waves to perpetual repose— 
Vincent was mightily pleased at the notion. 
“ That's the plan!” exclaim’d he; “ no other 
Would so perfectly well suit my brother: 
And mers, gulls, and sea-mews, will scream round his nose, 
Sy that he will have music wherever he goes.” 
So he took the body, Falstaff-wise, 
* Over his shoulders, and dragg’d it along— 
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Which seem’d to him a slight inpresa— 
As though it had been but the gates of Gaza,— 
For the Titans were less than himself in size, 
And Milton's devils were not so strong. 
He stalk’d away o’er the neighbouring parts 
More huge than the spectre renown’d on the Hartz, 
And sat down to rest on 
A spot near Kingsweston,* 
Where the corpse of his brother beside him he threw, 
There to wait for a while, whilst he look’ i at the view. 


The tide was out—or, a bard should say, 
The old Atlantic had stolen away 
From fair Sabrina’s bed— 

Vincent's eye the river scann’d, 

And noted the rocks and ridges of sand 

That mark’d its channel on either ‘hand ; 

And he thought if he threw the dead 

Among such shoals, it wigtt not swim, 
Rut, spite of the flood, 
Be held in the mud, 

And peer above water so gaunt and grim. 
This was a case, 
That if it took place, 

Would not be certainly pleasant to him. 
“ No,” said Vincent—* the sight 
Were not proper and right ; 

And the con-sideration that chiefly must damp us is, 
Were Goram a dish, 
Thus exposed to the fish, 

I could not touch salmon as sauce to my grampuses.”’ 


So he went again 
To his brother’s glen, 
And brought great rocks, and piled them together, 
One upon t’other, 
All over his brother, 
And clay’d them to keep out the wind and wet weather. 
Thence rose a mound, 
Which is still renown’d, 
Where rock and clay are mingled still : 
Its eminent top with a lodge is crown’d, 
And Goram’s grave is Penpole Hill} 


Oh, many be they that come thereto 
For an airy drive, and a lovely view ; 
And having look’d southward and westward and nor’ward, 
Have fairer visions from that day forward! 
It teaches them dreams of golden streams, 
Where soft-voiced sea-maids dwell, 
It makes them trace the fairy race 
Through many a grove and dell. 
They are glad of a grant of ground, to plant 
In a realm so rich and rare ; 
And fancy comes, with fingers and thumbs, 
To build fine castles there. 
Thus though whilst Goram was living, shall you 
Call him a worthless lout— 
He became a giant of infinite value 
As soon as his brains w! ve out. 


* Kingsweston, now the seat of P. M. Miles, Esq., one of the present members for Bristol, is 
situated on a hill near the confluence of the Ayon and Severn, and commands one of the finest 
views in the west of England. The house was built by the architect Vanbrugh, and is a good 
specimen of his styie. 


t About four miles and a half from Bristol en Kingsweston and the delightful village 
of Shirehampton. 


‘ 
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On the south of the hill is yet to be seen 
A large and upright stone, 
Which ancient tradition declares to have been 
A splinter thrown 
From Vincent's axe 
When it made such cracks 
In the craniological bone. 
And towards the north, a few years past, 
In forming a quarry, with axe and blast, 
To get some stone for the Bristol Dock, 
The workmen discover'd a hole in the rock. 
"Twas arch'd within and arch’d without— 
About seven feet wide and high ; 
And, as scarcely would seem to admit of a doubt, 
Was the socket of Goram’s eye : 
Yet a surgeon I took, to examine the spot, 
Look’d wise, and assured me, “ Decidedly not.” 


Soon Vincent return’d to his old pioneering, 
With more than his old assiduity ; 
And spent several months in detaching and clearing 
The masses and fragments, and saw his toil nearing 
Its finish at last; and the prospect appearing 
Of profits to recompense such persevering, 
Which he hoped to retain, 
Long as life should remain, 
Besides fame in a perpetuity. 


But no sooner his labours had come to an end, 
Than his memory went back to his brother and friend ; 
And it proved such a source 
Of regret and remorse, 
That, do what he will, he couldn’t stay still; 
So he wander’d away over river and hill, 
And sought in fresh efforts of force and of skill, 
Of skill and of force, 
A new channel and course 
For his feelings and thoughts to get into, instead 
Of still running on him whom he knock’d on the head. 


With such a view it was he threw, 

The stones together at Stanton Drew ; 

And ranged in rank, on Salisbury plain, 

Those wondrous piles that yet remain, 

Which have been the cause of a hundred and twenty queries, 
And as many attempts to explain the mystery, 

Being propounded by learned antiquaries, 
Who never had met with this true history. 


On Staffa’s shore he lived awhile, 
And form’d its cave with skill and care ; 
Then swam across to the Emerald Isle, 
And built the giant’s causeway there. 
Moreover, as an idle freak, 
(For works like this could hardly tend 
To any profitable end,) 
He scoop’d the caverns in the Peak, 
And several that have not been penn’d. 
And Mr. Beard, of Banwell, owes* 
His cave of bones to Vincent’s cares, 
Who lived there for a time, and chose 
The cavern as a sty for bears. 

He gave them blood to whet their whistles, 
And joints himself had partly clear’d ; 
They gnaw’d away the meats and gristles, 

But left the bones for Mr. Beard. 


* Mr. Beard is the genus loci of the Banwell Caves; a man of bones, bony. Enthusiasm 
flows sometimes in odd channels. His, through caverns, amid osseous relics of diluvian, or 
antediluvian periods. 
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But giants must die, and Vincent fell sick, 
And a lively idea came into his head 
That he quickly must cease to be one of the quick, 
And begin to be one of the dead. 
And he thought to himself he should like to die 
Near the scene of those labours, that by-and-by 
Were likely to raise his fame so high, 
So back to his rocks he sped. 
And he sat on the edge of a stony ledge, 
And look’d in the river’s bed ; 
And the stream was reduced from its primal force, : 
And wound along in a gentle course, ip 
For the lake had all run out. . 
And the scene had grown a lovelier scene, 
For the banks of the river were clothed with green, | 
And from every fissure, the cliffs between, . | 
Fair trees began to sprout. ) 
The rocks were tinted with lichens and moss, | 
| 


—— 


And their brows were green with ferns and goss ; 
With ferns arborescent, 
Not like those at present ; 
And the tall equiseta drew so much rich saps 
From the ooze left in all the deep hollows and gaps, 
That they grew up as high, and as thick in the stem, 
As the ash-trees that there have succeeded to them. 


es 


He look’d with a look reverse of gruff 
On the glens with all their greenery, 
For he was a giant with taste enough 
To appreciate such sweet scenery. 
And he felt a thrill of pleasure and pride, 
As thus with an inward voice he cried,— 

“ Thou hast done a great work, and all that set eye on’t, 
Shall call thee a good and magnipotent giant ; 
Therefore thou good, therefore thou wise, 

On fame reliant, of death defiant, : 
Hold thy breath, and close thine eyes.” 
As thus he said, his senses fled 
Like five small clouds from a mountain’s head, 
He did not utter another word; 
And his eyes—like pools when the mud is stirr’d, 
Which cease to shew 
The pebbles below— F 
Grew dull,—the giant was dead—was dead! 








But just at that moment a matter took place, ' 
Which was very near spoiling 
The fruit of his toiling, 
And proving a method his works to efface ; 
For as his head sunk, ) 
It o’erbalanced his trunk, 
So that into the channel head-foremost it fell, 
And barr’d up the course of the stream through the dell. 
The sand and the slime 
In a very small time 
Would have made it fast, and cover’d it o’er. 
And the river, because its 
Gradual deposits 
Must raise up a dam ever higher and higher, _ 
Would have spoil’d the channel we so much admire, 
And form’d the lake as it was before. 


But, by very good luck, it fell out so 
That, about that time, the rain and snow 
So deepen’d the stream, that it rush’d with force, 


And carried the giant along gt course. 


tbh ute £ o" 


Its course was so swift, and itg’force so strong, 


That it carried the corpse of fhe giant along, 
| 
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Until it came to the marshy place, 

Where into the Severn its waters gush ; 
And there it met with a wider space, 

Which, giving it vent, reduced its rush. 
The giant was borne till the currents met, 

And then kept still between the pair ; 
The Avon push’d him forward yet, 

But the Severn as often push’d him there. 
The waters parting north and south, 

Served mud around the corse to wash,— 
Whence came the bar at the river’s mouth, 

By Bristowe’s mariners call’d the “ Swash.” 


And often, when waiting for hogsheads and bales, 
Do the merchants of Beistows wish 
That the giant, whose tumulus stops their sails, 
Had been eaten away by fish. 
And landsmen, drinking of Neptune's cup, 
Who are quite cast down with casting up, 
Oft maledict, in terms splenetic, 
The corpse, who is cause of more emetic ; 
And many a sailor whose keel hath cleft 
Long tracts of “ the dark-blue main,” 
Who thinks of the girl of his heart he left 
[a the Pithay,* or Limekiln Lane ; 
As the pilot orders the anchor down 
On the outer side the shoal, 
Clenches his brows in a lamp-black frown, 
And utters a curse, a good deal worse 
Than I hold it fit to record in verse, 
Against poor Vincent's soul. 


But let Bristowe’s merchants who wait for goods, 
And the sea-sick wretches who come from Cork, 
And the sailors, who left the girls of their hearts, 
In Limekiln Lane, or the neighbouring parts, 
Look at Clifton’s rock, and the opposite woods, 
And remember that Vincent’s work 
Furnish’d them these, and the river also, 
By which their vessels may come and go. 
This thought should render impatience tame— 
This thought should banish their fretful gloom— 
Should make them venerate Vincent’s name, 
And honour the “ Swash” as Vincent’s tomb! 


HANDLEY CROSS; OR, THE SPA-HUNT. 


THERE was a fear, on the eve of publication, that this story (in three 
volumes) would be mistaken for a mere common-place fashionable tale 
—scene, a watering-place;—a guess about as wide of the mark 
as would be the blunder of confounding Scrub with Sir Charles 
Grandison—or what is more in keeping and to the point, mistaking 
the immortal "Squire Western for my Lord Fellamar. 

Since the appearance of the Squire just mentioned, we are not aware 
that we have had anything much more real, and assuredly nothing 
more veritable and positive, in the shape of fox-hunting flesh and 
blood, than the hero of this sporting tale, Mr. John Jorrocks, grocer 
in St. Botolph’s-lane, gentleman in Great Coram-street, and Master of 
the Fox-hounds in the vicinity of Handley Cross Spa. 


* The Pithay is the Monmouth Street of ancient Bristowe, and Limekiln Lane is a no less 
Classical locality. 
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The author was besought, and at first sight with a little show of 
reason, to “ prune down the old fox-huntér’s coarseness;” but he 
peremptorily declined running the smallest risk of mixing up the plain 
gentleman with the sporting grocer; he despaired of taming and 
trimming Mr. Jorrocks, without converting that personage into some- 
body absurdly unlike himself; he found that his hero, an actual living 
specimen of his order, was nothing, and less than that, if not “ wulgar”— 
and with a profound scorn of the genteel, he printed him at full-length. 

There may be—or, rather, there must be—for are there not people 
of all sorts?—some who are shocked at a famous old rollicking panto- 
mime, and who cannot stand the fun of a broad, rattling, modern farce, 
half burlesque upon human life, and the rest travestic. So, beyond 
a doubt, there will be people to whom Mr. Jorrocks and his pack of 
dogs and drolls will never succeed in making themselves acceptable, 
even for the space of a twentieth part of the three volumes through 
which the bold, roaring, dare-devil sport is kept up. But then though 
these may like virtue, others may like cakes and ale; and by more than 
the large, though not unlimited class, to whom fox-hunting is the 
grand duty as well as diversion of life, will the adventures of the 
M.F’.H. of Handley Cross be met with a jovial welcome. Albeit, we 
must own that the ladies are not likely to be amongst them; for they 
must be jolly dogs who like a constant fire of farcicality, flinch from 
no repetition of cockneyism, and secruple not to widen their own grins 
at every increase of breadth given to the colouring and the design. 

Readers of this stamp, with a taste not over nice, will heartily relish 
Mr. J.’s exploits with the hounds, when, after the wettest and weariest 
of rides, he lodges himself under the great lord’s roof just at the 
dinner-hour, and seizes upon the fine dry clothes of the expected 
visitor, for whom he had been mistaken: his other dining-scene with 
the nice Mr. Mulleygrubs, with his audible comments upon the grand 
dishes and shabby fare, and his breakfast in the morning, when he lets 
in his pack, to the entire upset of the table and the demolition of the 
remaining delicacies of the dinner: nay, his own dinner—speeches, 
lectures, and all. For the same order of readers, is the scene at the 
country inn-fire, admirable in its way, where Mr. J.’s crack lad, 
Binjimin—a superb specimen of real character—is drying his boots, 
discoursing upon life in London, and “ poking his fun,” which is of 
the free and impudent sort, at a pet victim, a great fiery-headed 
flunky, big enough to eat him. Then, for a similar class, there are 
developments of dog-fighting in the metropolis, that leave every kind 
of country contest at a hopeless distance of brutality; together with 
numerous picturings of sporting-life, which exhibit very edifying com- 
binations of the knowing and the humorous. 

Other portions of the scene and other characters take a wide range, 
and will amuse all lovers of the ridiculous; such is the correspondence 
on the great subject of the Handley Cross hounds, between Mr. Jorrocks 
and the M.C., Capt. Doleful, a knight of the rueful countenance, whom 
we always meet with a merry face; such is Mrs. Barnington, her 
establishment, her conversation, her dinner-table, and her husband. 
Mrs. Barnington, indeed, is delightful, and exhibits one of several 
proofs contained in these wild, original, and very out-of-the-way vo- 
lumes, that their author is not only a keen sportsman but a close 
observer of general life—not merely «* whimsical caricaturist, but, 
when it suits him, a painter of characfer. 


: 
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A DEFENCE OF LONDON: 


ON HEARING SURPRISE EXPRESSED THAT POETS SHOULD LIVE THERE. 


BY CAMILLA TOULMIN. 


Nort live in Lonpon! Wherefore not? come tell. 
Think ye that Poesy alone can dwell 

Within a rustic cot, where zephyr brings, 

Upon his treasure-laden, perfumed wings, 

Tribute from every flower ; or where the sky 
Seems, in its ether’s clear intensity, 

A loftier arch than spans our populous town, 

Whose age is poetry?—A well so vast 
That ever self-supplying, it has grown 

Exhaustless in its wealth. Present and Past 
Sore a bright Future, that to poets’ eyes 

oth as a poet’s glorious vision rise, ) 

Alike impregnate Lonpon’s “ cloud-capp’d towers” 
With Poesy’s own soul. Swiftly the hours 
Bring death to us, but this immortal is 

Even on earth :—let mighty man o’erthrow 
Each monumental fane, it is not his 

To find oblivion’s fount,—nor does he know 

The secret to destroy ;—even as now, 

Each broken stone a ready tongue would find, 

Wherewith to wisely charm all those who will 
With open ears to listen. Oh! not blind 

To nature’s loveliness are they who still 
May love the regal city ;—and perchance, 
Contrast may so a rural scene enhance, 

That they most feel it, and best mark the links 
Which bind in one bright, universal chain, 

All Poesy :—from the parched blade that drinks 
The welcome dew, through the vast myriad train 
Of things and thoughts, till at the best he feels 
Most rich the lore the city’s haunt reveals. 

“Man made it!” True: but caught by tripping speech, 

Ye do forget the Greater Architect 
Who formed his workman, man. I do beseech 

Ye, marvel not that Poets should select 
Old London for a home ;—true bards will own 
The inspiration of the busy town. 

Have not the greatest dwelt within her walls— 

Mix’d with their fellow men—obey’d the calls 

Of such good fellowship? Ay, even they, 

The IMPERIAL TWo, who jointly sway 

The realms of Mind! (as in the Roman world, 

Two eagle banners were at once unfurl!’d.) 

The PeERLEss Barb, whose wise and deathless strain 
Was wealth the richest of the Maiden’s reign— 

Who in the town not only learn’d to read 

The book of human nature through and through, 
But painted sunny clime, or flowery mead, 

And sprite, or fay, with Poesy’s own hue. 

And He or Parapise, who ’mid the strife 

Of civil discord led the student’s life ; 

When none there seem’d with wings that e’en could dare 
To track the soarings of his pinions rare ; 

The mighty mind its own defence and shield, 

*Mid ali the ills that “ evil days” could yield! 

These were the denizens of our great town— 

They trod familiar paths that we have known : 

So let them sanctify the place, and teach 

A wise rejoinder to your thoughtless speech! 
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THE COUSINS. 


BY THE BARONESS DE CALABRELLA. 
PART THE FOURTH. 


Some weeks after this occurrence, Mr. Hamilton received letters from 
Sir Gerald, announcing his intention to return and take up his abode 
at Rashleigh. He requested him to give directions for proper servants 
to be engaged; adding that he did not wish any change made in the 
furniture of the castle, as he should prefer superintending that himself. 
The latter part of his letter Mr. Hamilton read aloud to Agnes, saying 
that it concerned her, but was beyond his power to comprehend. Sir 
Gerald mentioned that he should be accompanied by a little boy, whom 
he had adopted, and intended to rear as his own; that the child was a 
stranger to any tongue but the Italian, and was both shy and sickly. 
“* My recollection,” continued he, “of Miss Hamilton’s kind and 
feeling heart makes me anxious to bespeak her regard for this mother- 
less boy.” 

* What can he mean?—Who can he be bringing home?—What 
business has he to be adopting children in a strange country and 
bringing them up as his own?—lIf he don’t choose to marry, his pro- 
perty will by right become Harry’s and Harry’s children’s ;” and a 
thought that it might in this way become his own great-grandchildren’s, 
made Mr. Hamilton add, rather pettishly, “ and what has he to do 
with strangers’ children, I wonder? But Sir Gerald always was a 
puzzle tome. He is a very good and honourable young man—there’s 
no gainsaying that—but he has not, and never had, the happy way of 
making people love goodness that dear Harry has.” 

Agnes said but little; this time she felt flattered by Sir Gerald’s 
appeal to her as one capable of yielding comfort to the afflicted; but 
she knew her grandfather would best gain his equanimity of temper 
by being left uncontradicted. 

Next day she went to the vicarage; and on her saying, “ My 
grandfather has heard from Sir Gerald—he is coming home,” Mrs. 
Stanley replied, ‘“ Oh, yes; I forgot to mention it when you were last 
here: I heard from him about it ten days ago.” Agnes longed to 
know if he had mentioned the child, but would not ask; and no further 
mention was made of Sir Gerald’s return, which did not take place for 
nearly three months after the time he had announced; and the winter 
having set in, Mr. Hamilton’s family were settled in London. He, 
however, went down alone to meet his former ward, and returned 
with a sad account of his altered looks; at the same time, observing, 
that his whole mind and affections seemed engrossed by the sallow- 
faced Italian boy he had brought with him. “ You will have an 
opportunity of judging for yourself, Agnes,” continued he; “ for Sir 
Gerald will be in town on business next week, and will of course bring 
this prodigy with him.” 

Sir Gerald did arrive; and Agnes was so struck by his changed 
appearance, that she could hardly turn her eyes from his care-worn 
countenance to look at the boy, whose hand remained firmly clasping 
his, as though fearful of the reception he might meet with; but when 
she did fix her glance on his large, dark, ayd lustrous eyes, she thought 
that never had she beheld such an expfessive face. Mr. Hamilton’s 
| 
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remark of the sallow complexion was just; but its want of more bril- 
liant colour was favourable to the expression of the eye. Agnes ad- 
dressed him in Italian; and her gentle voice seemed to create at once 
an interest and awake some recollection in the child’s mind;—for he 
said something too low for her to hear to Sir Gerald, which seemed to 
startle him; but in a few minutes restraint was gone, and Agnes and 
Sir Gerald talked together as in former days. 

If Agnes had been struck by Sir Gerald’s altered looks, he had been 
still more so with the change which had taken place in her. Twelve 
months before, he had left her in personal appearance almost a child; 
but now she looked a young and lovely woman: the same frank and 
ingenuous manner, the same singleness of heart, the same freshness of 
feeling visible in all she said and did; but something of womanly re- 
serve was added, and served to heighten rather than diminish the 
charm her presence had formerly imparted. 

Mr. Hamilton’s long-established habits led him every day to the 
city for several hours; and soon after he left his home, each morning 
did Sir Gerald conduct his little Giulio (for so he was called), and 
leave him with Agnes, while he proceeded to transact the. business 
which had brought. him to London. As soon as this was completed, 
he prepared to return with his -young charge to Rashleigh, wisely 
judging that the damp and heavy atmosphere ‘of London in the winter 
months could not be congenial te a child born and nurtured in the 
sunny clime of Naples. "They left London; and Agnes was, for the 
first time in her life, sensible of a feeling of loneliness. Hitherto, her 
mornings had never appeared dull; but now, even her favourite pursuit 
of drawing seemed tedious. She looked at the many unfinished 
sketches she had made of the Italian boy; but he was no longer there, 
to express pleasure or disappointment, as she attempted to transfer 
to paper the expression of his dark and wondrously-beautiful eye: 
nor would Sir Gerald be there at a certain hour to criticise or praise 
her labours; and with a heavy sigh, Agnes each day replaced them 
untouched in her portfolio. 

About this time, Harry Danvers became a daily visitor at Mr. 
Hamilton’s; and as Agnes appeared to be the magnet of attraction, 
people began to conclude that a matrimonial alliance would certainly 
take place between them. Mr. Hamilton, though he might not at 
first positively assert his belief that it would be so, gave every en- 
couragement by his manner to the report. To Agnes herself, there 
appeared nothing extraordinary in his being with them more frequently 
than at a former period; she concluded that he had fewer engagements 
to occupy his time; in fact, her regard for him was of that quiet, 
passionless character, which rendered it not likely she should reflect 
much on the subject; nor did she remark any difference in his manner 
to her; but she did remark a change in his feelings towards his cousin, 
which pained and astonished her. He no longer sought to make Sir 
Gerald the subject of their conversation; and when his mame was 
mentioned, there was an expression of envious feeling, of jealous fret- 
fulness in his manner, which it was disagreeable to witness. Formerly, 
Harry had been loud in the expression of his gratitude and his affec- 
tion towards his cousin; now, he rather insinuated that the once- 
generous boy had grown into a cynical man, and his adoption of and 
attachment to the little Giulio, he deemed an infringement on his rights. 
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What a change must have come over the mind of that high-spirited 
youth, who, five years ago, could not brook dependence on his cousin’s 
generous affection—who, while he contemned the idea of sharing his 
wealth in idleness, still acknowledged with warmth and feeling his 
unbounded kindness and disinterested affection! Now the scenes of 
boyhood were forgotten, or their remembrance discoloured; now an 
insatiable craving for means to supply the wanton extravagances of a 
reckless life poisoned the noble current of his early feelings, and taught 
him by degrees to assume that the wealth he had refused from a motive 
of independence was his by right, and that these rights were infringed 
on by the child of his cousin’s adoption. Alas! to what ignoble feelings, 
to what disgraceful practices, will not an undue desire for money lead 
its votaries! 

Sir Gerald himself became sensible of a change in his cousin, and 
often reflected on his early prejudice against Harry’s entering on a 
commercial life. Some of the dangers he had foreseen were now likely 
to accrue from it; doubtless, they were manifesting themselves under 
a form he had not anticipated,—tfor he had not believed Harry’s affection 
towards him could ever become changed,—but so it evidently was. 
Twice since his return to England, his cousin had borrowed from him 
large sums of money; and about this time he made a third appeal, but 
it was no longer in the frank and open-hearted tone in which all former 
requests had been urged—it sounded more like a demand from one 
claiming what he considered his due. The whole style of Harry’s 
letter surprised Sir Gerald; and an allusion to his young charge Giulio 
both distressed and offended him. He could not bring himself to 
refuse the loan his cousin requested, but he took occasion to remark 
on the expression, which he considered unkind and uncourteous ; and 
this remonstrance was taken so ill by Harry, that a total silence was 
maintained on his part—Sir Gerald every day hoping that his cousin’s 
better nature would impel him to repair the hasty and captious feelings 
he had betrayed, and each day more satistied, by his not doing so, that 
the occupations of Harry’s life were fast fading the bright sunshine of 
his character. But while reflecting on this sad confirmation of his 
early fears, he was suddenly awakened to another cause for sorrow : 
the little Giulio became weak and languid, and, without any positive 
malady, was evidently declining. Alarmed and distressed to the 
greatest possible degree, Sir Gerald quickly decided on bearing him 
back to his native country, hoping that its genial clime would effect a 


eure the faculty in England seemed doubtful about. For some weeks ® 


after their arrival at Naples, the amiable and affectionate boy appeared 
to revive; his smile was less sickly—his little hands less feverish—his 
form became more erect, and again Sir Gerald looked on him with 
the glad feeling of hope. Alas! it was but short-lived. A cough 
came on; all the amended symptoms disappeared; and half-mad with 
disappointment and renewed alarm, Sir Gerald again returned with 
him to England, to put him under the care of a young and intelligent 
physician, who had appeared before to consider his case not so desperate 
as the other physicians declared it to be. On arriving at Rash- 
leigh, Sir Gerald found this gentleman (to whom he had written, 
imploring his aid and advice,) awaiting them. The change which 
had occurred in the youth’s appearance left no doubt im the medical 
man’s mind of the result to be antiefpated at no distant time, 
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but devoting himself entirely to his charge, he endeavoured to 
render his remaining days ag free from suffering as might be; and 
while he and Sir Gerald watched by his couch, the invalid appeared 
so cheerful, and his mind so busy on the pursuits of future years, that 
to the latter at least it was difficult to believe he would be so soon 
removed from the power of mingling in them. Giulio had seldom 
during his illness spoken of anything near at hand; his imagination 
seemed always carried forward; but now he began to interest himself 
about the near approach of Christmas, and would take pleasure in 
listening to the steward’s account of the good old English fare always 
bountitully provided for the dependents on Sir Gerald’s estate. He 
entreated to be removed into another part of the castle, whence he 
might obtain a view of the bonfires, &c.; which was accordingly done. 
Sir Gerald, but too happy to gratify the feeble being he so tenderly 
loved, bore him in his arms on the Christmas eve to an apartment 
commanding a view of that part of the park where the bonfires were 
always lighted. But the removal, carefully and tenderly as it was 
effected, was too much for the weak and emaciated frame of the little 
sufferer: his night was one of fever and delirium; and the morning’s 
sun rose on the corpse of poor Giulio. 

Sir Gerald sincerely mourned the early death of this child of his 
adoption. His orphan state, and the deep interest in which all that 
pertained to his mother was held by Sir Gerald, had served to 
strengthen an attachment which the child’s nature was alone sufficient 
to inspire. Cold and distressingly timid before strangers, he was 
loving and familiar with those he knew; his mind was richly stored 
for his age; his imagination was so vivid, and his feelings so in- 
tense, that often had Sir Gerald asked himself how such a weak and 
delicately wrought frame could enshrine such strong passions. But he 
was gone, and his adopted father left alone to mourn his loss. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley had returned home from a protracted journey 
on the evening before his death, and neither of them had seen him 
since his return from Italy. Mr. Hamilton and Agnes were in Lon- 
don; and Harry Danvers, supposed to be her accepted lover. He 
embraced every opportunity of making this apparent to the world; 
and Mr. Hamilton took it for granted. Agnes was the only one free 
from this impression; she alone knew that he was not, and never 
could be, such. When alone with her, he would throw off the mask 
he wore to all beside, and indulge in fearful fits of abstraction and 
melancholy. It was only with her that he really was himself; and 
then his fictitious spirits gave way, and he would often, in deep 
anguish, wring the hand she had perhaps gently laid on his arm, in 
her attempt to soothe his sorrows. But in an instant, the entrance of 
a third person would call back the loud laugh, the gay unconcern, of 
which the world believed his character to be composed. He had 
never written to his cousin since the remonstrance which had offended 
him; but now Giulio’s death apparently inclined him again to seek his 
confidence, and he therefore addressed a letter to him. 

During the little orphan’s life, Harry’s conduct to him had been so 
unkind, that Sir Gerald would scarcely have admitted his right to ex- 
press any,sorrow for his loss; but he was ill prepared to find in his 
letter a coarse and sneering allusion to the child whose loss he still 
mourned. “ How must he be changed!” exclaimed Sir Gerald, as he 
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threw down the letter. “Is it possible that the once high-minded and 
generous youth can have derogated into the suspicious, interested, 
covetous man?’ Formerly, Harry’s greatest failing was his careless- 
ness; now his whole mind seems absorbed in selfishness. And is this,” 
continued he, “ to be the husband of that pure and gentle being, that 
kind and single-hearted girl?” Sir Gerald paused. Latterly, he had 
tried to avoid all thought of Agnes. It was at Naples that he had 
first heard of her engagement to his cousin. He was sensible of an 
uneasy feeling at its mention; and whenever it was recurred to b 

people coming from England, he became peevish and uncomfortable. 
At the period of his being suddenly called to Italy, while residing at 
the vicarage, Agnes was but a girl; and though he loved her quiet, 
gentle ways, and traced in her young mind the germs of deep and 
passionate feeling, his own heart was so steeped in sorrow and dis- 
appointment, that had they never again met, no warmer recollection of 
her, than as a kind, warm-hearted girl, would have lingered in his 
mind: but within the last six months he had again beheld her, and 
found the young girl grown into a charming and interesting woman. 
The tender sympathy she had manifested for his orphan charge had 
made a deep impression on him. Mrs. Stanley’s reception of the child 
had disappointed him; and when he beheld Agnes intent on amusing 
him, or watching with pleased admiration his speaking eyes, as they 
were fixed on something she had pointed out to him, he was sensible 
of a feeling to which he had believed his heart for ever closed; and 
though he tore himself from her society, to remove Giulio from the 
unhealthy atmosphere of London, it was with a pleased and joyous 
feeling that he remembered how soon spring would bring her to Fair- 
lands, when they might again be together; for, unlike the present 
world of fashion, Mr. Hamilton still persevered in the seasons for 
town and country to which he had been habituated in his youth, and 
the first days of early spring found him making preparations for his 
return to the country; but this year he had been detained in London 
by an attack of gout till the spring was gone, and even summer had 
reached its zenith, and thus, before they arrived at Fairlands, Sir Ge- 
rald’s alarm for Giulio’s health had sent him to Naples. While there, 
as we have before said, the report of his cousin’s engagement to Miss 
Hamilton reached him, and by the shock it occasioned, made him 
sensible how deeply he had become interested in her. But Sir 
Gerald’s mind had been trained to sorrow; and though early dis- 
appointment will too often reduce to bankruptcy the warmest feelings, 
it carries this one good with its painful lesson,—it teaches the mind on 
which it deals its withering blow, submission, if not resignation, to the 
future ills of life. Sir Gerald had suffered severely; for five years 
his life had been one unceasing train of anxiety and dread. In its 
early and darkest period, Agnes had shot across his path like a bright 
star, twinkling for an instant, and then lost in the surrounding 
gloom; and since he had again seen her in later days, she had fre- 
quently appeared to his fancy as the harbinger of future peace. But now 
all such thoughts must be banished; at the very moment they had 
begun to assume a distinct form, they must be resolutely chased from 
that weary heart which they had almost unknowingly cheered. 
Agnes must be no more thought of but gs the affianced wife of his 
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Sir Gerald waited some days ere he replied to Harry’s ill-judged 
letter; and when he did so, it was more in sorrow than in anger that 
he wrote. Alas! it seemed to him as though his affections were 
on every side to be wrecked. His cousin, who had been during their 
years of boyhood, indeed till within the last two years, all that the 
fondest brother could have been, now all but reproached him with 
injustice. “I no longer know you, dear Harry,” he wrete; “ the 
style of your letter is so unlike the friend and companion of former 
years, that I again and again ask myself, what can it all mean? and 
then my early repugnance to seeing you enter on your present career 
seems justified. Better, far better, would it have been for us both, 
had you remained poor in the world’s wealth—your heart and. mind 
their own rich treasury—than to have gained the dross you may now 
possess, with your once warm and affectionate feelings turned to low 
and sordid slavery. In what had the poor orphan boy given you 
offence, that you should now presume to cast a stain on his memory? 
This is unmanly, Harry; and you must have been under some evil 
inspiration when you allowed such a sarcasm to flow from your pen. 
But, that you may not repeat it in ignorance of its untruth, learn from 
me that the poor Giulio was highly born and nobly portioned, and had 
he lived, would have been one of the wealthiest as well as the noblest 
in the Neapolitan dominions. My adoption of him was but the 
adoption of the heart; it was my affection’ only of which the orphan 
stood in need,” 

After much more in the same strain, Sir Gerald added—*“ I hear 
that ;:Mr. Hamilton and his granddaughter are shortly expected at 
Fairlands. You will of course soon follow them; and I beseech you, 
Harry, to come to me in the same spirit of candour and singleness of 
heart which formerly marked our intercourse, and to depend on an af- 
fection which never has ceased, or been, as you would insinuate, 
transferred to another. 

Harry could not but feel that his cousin’s answer was kinder than his 
petulant letter deserved; but not even to Agnes would he acknowledge 
this; and on her defending Sir Gerald’s conduct against his attacks, 
he asked her suddenly, as though the possibility had just occurred to 
him, “ Agnes, do you love my cousin?” 





THE KNIGHT OF VARRE 
A LEGEND OF WINDERMERE.* 
BY MISS SKELTON. 


Tne Knight of Varre and his lady bright are to the greenwood gone, 
And the woodland echoes wake and die with the bugle’s swelling tone ; 
And a gallant train of knights and dames is gather’d from afar, 

To hunt the deer at morning-tide with the valiant Knight of Varre. 


And foremost in that courtly band rides the valiant Knight of Varre, 
So true in love, so firm in fight,—the first in peace and war ; 

A form to please a maiden’s eyes, an arm to smite or save— 

The noblest of a noble race—the bravest of the brave. 


* These circumstances really happened, within twenty years, in Westmoreland, 
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And next, Sir Albert spurs his steed, close to his comrade’s side, 

In camp, or court, or battle-field, the friend so true and tried; 

With the long dark tresses floating free—the sunny, open smile— 

The princely brow, so crown’d with truth—the look, so free from guile. 





Ah, who can match the Knight of Varre ! and who so blest as he, 

With the fairest bride, and the broadest lands, tm all the west countree— 
The fairest bride, the truest friend, bright gold, and brighter fame, 
Beauty, and wealth, and power, and youth, high birth, and spotiess name! 


On sweeps that gallant hunter train, swift as the mountain wind, 
But Sir Albert and the Dame of Varre are lingering far behind ; 
And oft they pause in earnest talk, their whisper’d words are low, 
And fill’d with tears her azure eyes, and dark his thoughtful brow. 


“ Oh, woe to us, who love so well, and yet must love in vain! 

Oh, would that we had never met, or ne’er might part again ! 

Oh, would that we were free, though poor, and born of low degree, 
Or sleeping in one quiet grave, beneath the churchyard tree !” 


"Twas thus the gentle lady spake, and sore she wept and sigh’d; 
And thus Sir Albert’s loving voice in tender tones replied, — 

“ Oh, gentle lady! weep not thus, but trust the words I say: 

A future yet shall dawn for us—for us, a brighter day ; 


“ And thou and I be blest, at last, with none to fear or hate— 
And thou be free to wed again, and choose a fitter mate.” 

*T was thus Sir Albert’s loving voice in tender tones did say, 
While the hunter train o’er hill and plain are sweeping far away. 


Around the stately halls of Varre dark falls the closing night, 

Within the stately walls of Varre a hundred lamps burn bright ; 

The old towers shake, the echoes wake, to the shouts of boisterous glee, 

For the board is spread, and the wine flows red, and the guests are feasting free. 


Around the stately towers of Varre how dark the deep midnight! 
But in one solitary room a single lamp burns bright ; 

And stealing from that lonely room, with looks of doubt and dread, 
Sir Albert through the corridor hurries with stealthy tread. 


And sleeping in that lonely room, oh, ne’er to wake again! 
Behold the valiant Knight of Varre—lord of this wide domain ; 
And all that was so fair and good, so gallant and so gay, 

So brave, so proud, so beautiful, is nothing now but clay. 


Sir Albert through the corridor hurries with stealthy tread, ; 
To where the gentle dame awaits in darkness and in dread ; 
How eager seems their earnest talk !—their whisper’d words how low! 
How wild and wan her lovely face !—how dark Ais thoughtful brow! 


And morning comes, the bugle sounds, the steeds are at the gate, 

Sir Albert, and the lady bright, and the hunter guests await ; 

But where is he was wont to be the foremost of the train ? 

Oh! the Knight of Varre is sleeping sound, and ne’er shall wake again! 


Oh! many an eye is dim with grief, and many a cheek is pale— 

Sir Albert kneels beside the dead, loud swells the widow’s wail ; 
Around that couch of early doom his kindred weeping stand, 

They wet with tears that marble brow—they kiss that clay-cold hand. 


Alas! how died he ?—none can tell, and none shall ever know: 
All saw him stricken to his grave, but none might guess the blow. ) 
“It is the hand of God,” they said, “ that thus hath snatch’d away 
Our darling from our loving eyes to darkness and decay.” 


Now many a year hath pass’d and gone—low lies that valiant knight; 

Sir Albert rules the halls of Varre, and weds that lady bright. 

And let us pray, while we have breath, that fate may keep us far 

From a bride like thine or a friend like thine, of, valiant Knight of Varre! 
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NOTES AND ANECDOTES. 


BY CHARLES HERVEY. 
ROME. 
I. 
Tae Jews in this city have a certain quarter assigned to them, which 
is locked up every night at a particular hour. Many among them are 
said to believe that the Messiah is destined to arrive in Rome on a 
Saturday, and to enter by the Porta del Popolo, the ancient Via 
Cassia. A singular anecdote is related of a high dignitary of the 
church in illustration. 

A few years ago, a wealthy Jew, who had been converted to the 
Christian faith, played his cards so well as to be elevated to the rank 
of cardinal. Some of his colleagues, however, doubted the sincerity 
of his conversion, and a wager was laid by one, engaging to prove 
that, with all his seeming reverence for his new faith, the proselyte 
still cherished the old belief respecting the Messiah. In pursuance of 
his design, the cardinal invited them all, including the ex-Jew, to a 
grand banquet on a Saturday at his villa, situated about a mile from 
the city on the Via Cassia. Shortly after dusk, a loud rattling of car- 
riages and cracking of whips was heard, accompanied by shouts and 
hurrahs from the postillions, who had, of course, been previously in- 
structed in their respective parts. ‘The poor convert, on whom all 
eyes were fixed, was observed to turn very pale, and mutter something 
inaudibly, when a servant rushing in, exclaimed that the Messiah was 
on the point of entering Rome by the Porta del Popolo. This was 
too much for the Jew, for Jew he still was in heart; throwing down 
his cap, and rending his clothes, he cried, “Oh, had I known of this 
day, never, never would I have become a Christian !” 

This was proof ‘sufficient for his colleagues, by whom the whole 
story was reported to the Pope. As may be supposed, the unfortunate 
victim was speedily degraded from his holy office, but whether he once 
more relapsed to his ancient faith, or still adhered to the Christian 
doctrine, tradition does not mention. 


Il. 


So weak is the executive government of Rome, that murders are of 
frequent occurrence, and justice rarely overtakes the criminal. Revenge 
is with the hot-blooded natives the first and ruling principle, and the 
slightest insult is never forgotten. Instances are numerous of harmless 
individuals being stabbed, on account of some ancient grudge between 
their ancestors and those of ‘the assassin. Not only are the police 
afraid of pursuing a criminal, but even unwilling to interfere between 
a murderer and his victim, as the following anecdote will shew :—A 
young woman ascending the steps leading from the Piazza di Spagna 
to the Pincian Hill, was followed by a man, who stabbed her with a 
knife and fled. She staggered faintly on towards the spot where the 
sentinel was posted, and cried, “Pursue the murderer!” He made 
no reply. She then besought him for aid, but he coolly answered, 
“Che vuole? non mi fa nulla”—{ What do you want? it is no busi- 
ness of mine,)—and left her to die. ; 
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ul. 
. Murder, when instigated by vengeance, is called a colpa, a mere act 
of manslaughter: so little interest is excited on behalf of the sufferer, 
that though an individual be stilettoed in the public streets, not a single 
person (unless it be a stranger) will think of either pursuing the 
criminal, or succouring the wounded man. For instance, a woman 
who had two admirers, gave one the preference, and married him. 
The other, enraged at his rejection, followed her constantly, to prevent 
which she threatened to apply to the police. That very night he con- 
cealed himself behind her house-door, and, as she came out, stabbed 
her in the throat. She ran to a neighbouring apothecary, and 
entreated his assistance; but he refused, saying he dared not a mit 
her into his house, as it would be risking his own life. The wound 
was slight, but she died in the night from loss of blood. 
IV. 

A woman, whose husband, a bookbinder in the Via della Croce, was 
in the habit, when intoxicated, of beating her, vowed to be revenged. 
One night, he came home in his usual state, and fell asleep ; she is said 
to have sewn a sheet entirely round him, and to have then beaten him 
to death with a cudgel. 

Another is reported to have avenged an insult, by running her 
netting needle through the ears of her husband. 

People quarrelling are seldom interfered with, as the person of a 
mediator is by no means held sacred. A friend endeavoured to make 
peace between two brothers, but in vain: one, alarmed at the threats 
of his unnatural opponent, fled to the mountains, and the other, in his 
fury, immediately slew the mediator. 

v. 

During the time of the cholera, the English were detested by the 
lower orders in Rome, who believed that the disease was brought by 
the heretics. A young Englishman, passing a church, which was 
illuminated in order to excite the Madonna’s compassion, saw a little 
child among the crowd, and patting its head, said, “Che belle candele, 
piccino !”—( “ What pretty candles, little one !”) This was overheard by 
some of the mob, and a cry arose that the forestiere had cast an evil 
spell on the child; they instantly rushed upon him, and severely 
wounded him. He was at length rescued, but died on the following 
night. The British consul, alarmed at the tumult, was obliged to 


solicit the government for a detachment of soldiers and two pieces of 


cannon, to protect the body to the grave. 
VL. 

So lately as the year 1839, an ancient tomb was discovered on the 
lands of Count Losani, outside the Porta Pia. It was covered by 
vines, some of which dying, their roots, when pulled up, disclosed this 
curious memorial of olden time. It contains three marble sarcophagi 
of remarkable workmanship, in excellent preservation, and beautifully 
embellished with bas-reliefs. They were filled with bones and skulls, 
probably the relics of about ten or twelve bodies, but from the absence 
of any inscription, the names of the persons interred are unknown. 
Although it is a common thing in Rome to see sarcophagi preserved 
in public and private galleries, yet the very circumstance of these being 
kept in the place where they were originally deposited, adds to the 
interest excited by the classical a their execution. 
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vu. 

The figure of the angel on the top of the castle of St. Angelo, is 
said to have been placed there by Gregory the First, as a mark of 
gratitude for the deliverance of Rome from a pestilence during his 
pontificate. Finding all other means to avert the scourge ineffectual, 
the Pope, as a last resource, had commanded a solemn procession 
through the city, at which he attended, with the entire body of clergy. 
Passing over the bridge of St. Angelo, (or, as it was then called, 
Ponte ‘Elio,) he behe ld, on the summit of Adrian’s mausoleum, an 
angel in the act of replacing in its sheath a bloody sword. By this the 
Pope was made to understand that the wrath of Heaven was appeased ; 
and on the pestilence ceasing shortly after, he caused the present 
statue to be erected on the spot where he had seen the divine mes- 
senger. 

vu. 

Though the immediate neighbourhood of Rome is now seldom in- 
fested by brigands, yet, three or four years ago, a small band of despe- 
radoes for a long time successfully baffled the vigilance of the police, 
changing their quarters from one part of the Campagna to another, 
but especially frequenting the heights about Baccano. Some of the 
ringleaders were betrayed into the hands of justice by the following 
simple stratagem. A man who had been taken up and imprisoned for 
a mere quar rel, was brought before the judge, who asked him the usual 
question, “Do you know why you are here?” The prisoner (who, 
though the judge had no suspicion of the fact, was a bona Jide brigand, ) 
turned pale, and stammered out, “I swear J had no hand in the rob- 
bery on such a night,” (mentioning the date.) “Who had, then?” 
said the judge, without changing countenance. The man, not seeing 
his error, reiterated his protestations of innocence, and (being cleverly 
drawn out by the judge) concluded by giving a list of his accomplices, 
in number upwards of thirty, many of w hom, i in consequence of his 
information, were eventually taken. 


IX. 

Flaminio Vacca, in his “ Memorie di varie antichita trovate in diversi 
luoghi della citta di Roma,” published in 1594, says, “Near the 
Palazzo di Cancellaria, in the time of Pope Julius IIL, there was 
found, on excavating the ground beneath a cellar, a statue of Pompey, 
fifteen palms high. Immediately above the cellar stood a party wall, 
separating two houses: on the discovery being made known, the pro- 
prietors of both houses claimed the statue. Not being able to settle 
the dispute among themselves, they had recourse to the law; the one 
pleading that the ‘largest part—i. e., the body, being under his house, 
he had the best right to the whole; and the other maintaining that 
the body was of no value without the head, which was under his house, 
and therefore he ought to have the whole. The judge decided that 
the head should be cut off, and each claimant receive his own portion. 
Alas, poor Pompey! it was not enough for thee to lose thine own 
head, but even thy marble effigy was doomed to undergo the same 
fate ! Luckily, Cardinal Capodiferro heard of this sentence, and, 
before it could be carried into execution, reported the whole story to 
the Pope; his Holiness sent five hundred seudi to be divided between 
the disputants, and gave the statue still unmutilated to the cardinal.” 
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X. 

The same author also relates the following anecdote :— Many years 
ago, rambling beyond the Porta San Sebastiano, I entered a small inn 
for shelter from the rain, and falling into conversation with the host, 
he told me that a few months before, a man, followed by three others, 
came to sup at his house. One acted as spokesman for the rest, who 
maintained an unbroken silence; at the conclusion of the meal the 
whole party withdrew. This continued for six successive evenings ; 
until the host, curious to know whither they went after leaving the 
inn, resolved to follow them. He did so, and traced them as far as 
the entrance of the Circus of Caracalla; next day he communicated his 
suspicions to the court, by whose orders a strict search was imme- 
diately made throughout the circus. In one of the caverns a deep 
hole was discovered, around which the earth, which had been dug out, 
was scattered; in it, several broken vases were lying; and on a further 
examination, the tools which had been used were found buried in the 
soil. I, myself,” adds Flaminio, “ have seen the relics of them. It is 
supposed the four men were Goths, who, by the aid of some ancient 
description, had succeeded in obtaining possession of a treasure.” 





BLARNEY. 
A NEW VERSION. BY A CORK-MAN. 


SHatut I sing to you now of sweet Who danced by the hour,t 
blarney, On yonder grey tower, 
More famous by far than Killarney— | In sight of a host of odd fellows. 
Whose wonderful stone, 
’Tis very well known, But the wonder of all sure the stone is, 
The high-road to kissing will arn ye! | Well worth a few lines it alone is— 
One kiss, and your tongue 


How lofty its ivy-grown turrets! With honey is hung ; aja 
How far-spread and famed are its merits! But this secret to very few known is. 
And oh, what a heap, : 

In its old feudal keep, Another strange fact for the curious— 


Catarrhs it will cure most injurious— 
Just bite a piece off, 
And you banish your cough, 
However long settled, or furious. 


Of grain might be made into spirits ! 





Its lord is the sainted John Jeffryes,* | 
Well-known for his spirited efforts | 





In draining his land, A third ; and a hint for the doctors, 
And raising a band— heifers! And nostrum-for-toothache concocters, 
Of bulls and most beautiful heifers! Only touch it, your ache 
Will subside in a shake, 
With the pile is connected a legend And you'll sleep like a child on a rock’d 
Of Cromwell, the round-headed regent, horse. 
Who batter’d its walls, 
And ruin’d its halls, — And here, though ’tis somewhat a pity, 
And left it, as now, at the siege end. Must end this historical ditty, 
Which, greatly I fear, 
Another queer story they tell us __ Will scarcely appear, 
Of old Lady Jeffryes the jealous, Either clever, or funny, or witty. 


* Saint John Jeffryes, Esq., (pronounced by the peasantry, Jeffurs,) the lord of the soil, farms 
his own estate, which is in the highest state of cultivation. 

+ It is said of a maternal ancestor of the present proprietor, a woman of masculine spirit, that 
she has more than once stood and turned round upon a very lofty projection of the tower, to the 
terror of those who beheld her. 

t The statues, perhaps, which once graced the “ -close."’ 
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THE NINETY-NINE GOOD TURNS. 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 


“‘BiesseD are they who have favours to bestow, for they shall be 
shunned of no man!” 

Thus spoke my cynical friend the other day, when he had just 
vainly sought an audience of some great personage, who, besieged 
with suppliants, was unapproachable accordingly. 

My cynical friend knew little of mankind. People who have 
favours to bestow will always be shunned by two classes.. By those, 
first—who, out of a false pride and an enormous self-conceit, regard 
every acceptance of a favour as a compromise of independence; and 
who associate the instinct of gratitude for kindness rendered, with a 
degrading admission of inferiority. Next by those, who having been 
laden with bounties and services, freely bestowed, on ninety-nine occa- 
sions, are refused the expected and customary boon upon the hundredth. 

As the malignant nature can never forgive the innocent being it 
has injured, so the ungrateful nature cannot forgive the generous man 
who has served it. Strange, that among the inconsistencies of which 
we are made up, one so gross as ingratitude should be found; seeing 
that the grateful feeling implies, not a sense of inferiority, but the 
conviction that somebody has thought us worthy of sympathy, and 
entitled by desert to kindness. 

Not less strangely inconsistent is it, that one who is thankful in his 
heart for a single service, should be ungrateful for a long-continued series. 
Such, too frequently, is he who fails to obtain the hundredth favour. 

Shew him, at the outset of your acquaintance, a little courtesy— 
offer him your opera-glass or your snuff-box—write him what is called 
a civil note when there is no absolute necessity for doing so, and he 
will trumpet your praises as one of the most gracious of mankind. 
Proceed from small civilities to essential be nefits; heap favour upon 
favour on him; go out of your way to evince an anxiety for the pro- 
motion of his interests, the gratification of his desires; extend your 
disinterested kindness from himself to his family; get an appointment 
for his eldest boy, and reconcile a high family to a match with his 
daughter; invent a new hair-dye expressly to accommodate his wife, 
and lose a guinea a night to him at whist, the whole season round; 
bind him more and more tightly in obligations to you, and hear 
him proclaim you, nine times a day, for nine years, the best friend 
he ever had in the world—the most generous of mortals, the noblest 
of benefactors; and then, at the very moment when he is your own 
for ever, only just refuse to lend him your gun, or your horse—or tell 
him that you could not think of writing to the Review to solicit a puff 
of his new pamphlet—that’s all! 

How, in such a case, will the grateful fellow, to whom you have 
rendered the ninety-nine good turns, turn round upon you! He will 
teach you, in no time, a curious lesson—that it takes years to confer 
obligations, but only moments to forget them. Why, he will under- 
take to forget, on the very spot, all that you have done for him—all 
that he has said of you. He will, at the shortest notice, recollect 
nothing concerning you but your refusal to oblige him in the very 
trifling matter wherein he had calculated upon your assistance. 

You dragged him out of the river once, saving his life at the risk 
of your own; you lent him a thousand pounds; you introduced him to 
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all the connexions in which he finds the best charms of society. Does 
he remember one of these little incidents? No; he only recollects that 
you yesterday refused to buy a share or two in the crazy speculation 
he was so rashly concerned in. 

You snatched him out of a gambler’s nest, just in time to save him 
from ruin; you chivalrously upheld him when he was traduced, and 
effected his admission into the club, when an extra blackball would 
have had a damaging effect upon his reputation. Does he now bear 
these little services vividly in mind? No; he only bears in mind 
that you positively declined to take his three gawky nieces to the 
opera, and distinctly refused to ask that most inveterate of bores, his 
wife’s brother, to stay a fortnight with you in the country. 

You have all but fed and clothed him from infancy—does he, all on 
a sudden, forget this slight obligation? Yes, utterly;—you have had 
a dinner-party that did not include him. 

And what tone does he adopt now, when he speaks of the “ most 
generous of men,” of the “ best friend he ever had in the world?” 
Oh, the tone of an injured man, to be sure—of a man slow to resent, 
reluctant to speak out, but deeply injured! ‘“ Ah! my dear madam,” 
he remarks to Mrs. Blab, “ I thought as you do once; I would have 
staked my honour on that man’s friendshipand liberality; but the mean 
mind, you know, will betray itself. Only think of his refusing to give 
young Scamp (a relation of mine by marriage), who wants a few suits 
of clothes, such a simple thing as an introduction to his tailor!” 
“‘ Shame!” cries Mrs. Blab, on the part of the whole town; “ this to 
you, too, who have been such a friend to him—who have ever spoken 
of him so highly—to whom he is under so many obligations!” 

The receiver of the ninety-nine good turns is not ungrateful at an 
earlier stage of the obligation. His gratitude never breaks down 
until it is past the point where the demand for it is higher than ever. 

He has been so long accustomed to receive favours, that a temporary 
stoppage stuns him; and he recovers his senses only to feel that he 
has been cruelly ill-treated. Hitherto, to ask has been to have; the 
denial, therefore, seems so strange, so wanton, so unprovoked, that it 
cancels the recollection of every debt, and turns honey into gall. 

When we hear one, with malice and disappointment breathing in 
every word, imputing to an absent person every disobliging quality, it 
is not uncharitable to surmise that the absentee had done him many 
good turns and then stopped. When we have listened a long hour to 
a fierce railer, who, having fastened his teeth on the character of an 
old acquaintance, tears it to tatters—who is ready to swear that no 
particle of kindliness or generosity lurks within the man—who rates 
him as the impersonation of all meanness and covetousness—it is not 
always unfair to ask, “ How long isit since you first began to borrow of 
him? and on what day this week did he decline to lend you the guinea?” 

Whenever I find any one unusually bitter and boisterous in his 
denunciations of “ man’s inhumanity to man,” exhibited in a case of 
personal experience, the declaimer appearing as the victim, I am apt 
enough to think, “ Now, here is a gentleman who wanted the hun- 
dredth good turn, but could not get it.” 

It behoves us surely to take care, when we censure another as m- 
capable of rendering a single service, that we do not mean the hun- 
dredth. Many honest natures, that would blush to be deficient in the 
acknowledgment of kindness, have been precipitated, by an unexpected 
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refusal, into a total unconsciousness of countless benefits received. 
There is, it must be owned, something exasperating in this sudden 
turning-off at the hundredth turn. One is uneasy at receiving ninety- 
nine obligations and a point-blank denial. Custom has become our 
second nature, and a repulse seems a wrong. We feel that our bene- 
factor ought to have no will in the matter—that he has a right to 
comply with our modest little application to give a large party expressly 
to please a few particular friends of ours whom he is to ask. Non- 
compliance dashes us down from the high ladder, when we have at- 
tained the last stave but one. Just at the top of the steep ascent, we 
slip and roll to the bottom when we least dream of it. We had made 
sure, and feel sore. Lt tu, Brute, we cry. The well that was always 
brim-full—to find not a drop in it at last! The tree that dropped its 
ripe fruits for us as we approached, to be barren suddenly! Why, the 
well that was always empty, the tree that never bore at all, are taken 
into favour in preference. There is forgiveness for the man who re- 
fused at first to stir a foot in our cause, and kept his word; but there 
is none for him who, having walked a thousand miles to serve us, now 
declines to move an inch at the bidding of our caprice. Our self-love 
is wounded by the discovery that we cannot dictate to him; and with 
pride hurt, we inconsistently humble ourselves to the dust—degraded 
by the disavowal of obligations we can no longer command. 

Even when the spirit of exaction, defeated after many victories, 
expresses its sense of disappointment in a milder and less revengeful 
form, it still fails not to draw a distinction between the one who was 
never obliging, and the one who was always obliging till now, to the 
prejudice of the last. A favour is received from an unexpected 
quarter:—* This,” we cry, “ is most kind, most generous, most noble; 
he never did me a good turn before.” A favour is withheld in a 
quarter where it was anticipated:—“ This,” we cry, “ is unkind to the 
last degree, most unworthy, most pitiful; he never hesitated to render 
me a kindness before.” Non-desert in the one case makes the single 
good deed lustrous; desert in the other gives to the solitary refusal 
the blackness of an irreparable injury. 

No man can be perfectly sure that he has not within him the seeds of 
an ungrateful scoundrel, until he has been refused the hundredth good 
turn, If true there, he is a true man. 





CONTRAST. —No. IV. 


BY M. Y. W. 
** | awoke one morning, and found myself famous.” “ Oh, might my name be number’d but with theirs, 
Braox. Then gladly would I end my mortal days !” 


Worpsworta. 
Taart fame, which men have striven for invain | Tue crowd was dull to hear, and slow to prize 


Or hardly earn’d, the Poet won with ease 
And careless strength—so matchless seem’d 
his strain, 


So true to changeful life—not breathing peace | 


Or calm content, but stirring joy or pain. 
And oft at variance with itself it is, 
Like its own theme—the ever-restless main, 
Whose waves tear up for us, from its abyss, 
Treasures, and wrecks, and weeds in their 


caprice— 
And now tis chafed to storm, but soon again 
Plays in the sunshine with the idle breeze— 
ae back the shore, and the green 
; 


And there —far distant from the homes of men, 
Rejoices in its wild and lonely reign, 





That low and touching song, which moves 
us not 
By farsoughtscenes from commonlife remote; 
But wins us to perceive the charm that lies 
In common things, familiar to our eyes, 
Which in our haste we miss’d, or soon forgot. 
And now we pause, while even those shades 
of thought 
Or circumstance (which, as the moment flies, 
Change like the fleeting clouds) before us rise 
With lingering fondness dwelt upon and 
wrought. ; 
And as when some clear lake reflects the skies, 
Through its most secret depths. the light is 
brought, 
Thus there is here no variance or disguise, — 
But calm, deep truth, on which the heart relies. 
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THE ELLISTON PAPERS. 
EDITED BY GEORGE RAYMOND. 
“ Wits are game-cocks to one another.”—Gay. 
XV. 
Art the close of the Haymarket season, in September 1802, Colman 
writes to Elliston as follows:— 

“ Accident has snapped our intercourse, which I hope may become 
more sound by splicing. I can truly say, my wishes for the increase 
of your professional prosperity and private happiness have never 
abated. My present purpose is to offer you an engagement at 
the Haymarket; but to suit me, it must be for a longer duration 
than any of our former agreements—and such, I trust, may suit 
you. In short, we must meet on the Haymarket ground next year 
for four months, or not at all. It is my intention to open the house 
on the 15th of May, with an independent company, which I am con- 
fident I can procure from the provinces, to support the new efforts of 
my pen which has been so long smoke-dried in London. As I know 
not what may be your own views for the future, or what sacrifices you 
might make in coming to me, take, for the present, the following 
general outline of agreement—articles, if you please, for three years ; 
a weekly salary of 12/., and a benefit. Your business will be that of 
a performer of the first rank in the company. Remember, you have 
eight months of the year at your own disposal, during which you will, 
of course, not be idle.” 

To this, a long correspondence succeeded on the subject. Elliston, 
like the paper on which he wrote, was “ Bath superfine;” but his line of 
argument was business-like. ‘ Had I,” he says, “ voluntarily offered 
you a commodity for purchase, I might have been expected, perhaps, to 
accept the terms you have named; but as you come to me, who am no 
willing seller, on your own exigencies, you have no right to complain 
of my demands, even should you fancy they exceed the real value of 
the article. Such an understanding is always allowed in the positions 
we hold to one another. It is like money—money is more valuable at 
one time than another, to a certain party, and if this be your case, and 
you will have it, why you must pay for it. I have already invested 
the capital of my professional attraction here with ‘ Bath, Bristol, and 
Co.,’ and ‘I must sell out at an amazing loss’ to satisfy you. This is 
usurious language; but I cannot apply the metaphor to one who will 
better understand its force than George Colman.” 

Again, he says,—“ The terms you have offered me are liberal; and 
when I object, I do it, not from a belief that I am a better actor than 
some you have hitherto engaged, but that circumstances have made 
me more attractive. If that attraction were a mop-stick without a 
head, still the mutilated piece of furniture would be worthy its results. 
Some years since, you gave me a clear benefit and twenty guineas per 
week, for my eight weeks—I am now to come to you, with more ex- 
perience and greater fame, on a less remuneration. I shall take all 
the risk, while you grow fat upon the crgam of the dairy.” He con- 
cluded by asking twenty pounds per a and a clear benefit. 
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The “ mop-stick” produced the following rejoinder. “ You tell me 
I have made you a liberal offer, and yet you demand a great deal 
more—now a pace beyond liberality seems to me a stride beyond com- 
mon sense; and he who demands such a stride, takes no less than a 
hop, step, anda jump. I cannot call you a mop-stick, and I am quite 
sure you are not without a head; but while you were with me, as a 
new broom, you never swept money into my treasury in proportion to 
the price with which you have ticketed yourself. If you should again 
take a brush in the Haymarket, what you carried off before, is nothing 
to the present business, or rather, is an argument against your pro- 
posal. ‘That you have more fame is undeniable; but it is that country 
fame of which the good London people know and care as little as may 
be. But it is past a doubt that you would have left the metropolis 
with a currency of fame, payable on demand everywhere, had you 
kept your account in the Haymarket instead of going to Covent 
Garden. If I, in a new and hazardous speculation, accede to your 
lofty terms, I cannot conceive how you will take all the risk, nor 
(since at Covent Garden you kicked down a little of the milk) how I 
am to get all the cream of the dairy. Did it never occur to you that 
as some of your reasons for swelling your demands were grounded on 
the fear of future loss, if that loss did not oceur, you should refund 
something of your profits in the Haymarket? ‘This, my good friend, 
I fear, has never entered that head which you certainly have. Let us 
now go to work again; I want you, and have fairly told you so—the 
following is my ultimatum. Fourteen pounds per week, and a clear 
benefit as a performer; a benefit, for your assistance in the business 
relating to the stage—to cease after one season, or proceed for three, 
at my option, not yours.” 

To this Elliston sur-rejoins:— 

“It is the privilege of wit to trifle with the understanding, but it is 
the part of plain reason to deal with it fairly. To the former I have 
no pretensions, but to the other I have some little—quite enough to 
enter on the field against George Colman. 

“T deny that the refusal of a liberal offer is an inconsistency, or 
your stepping further would be a stride beyond common sense. May 
not an offer be liberal, and yet not equal to the just claims of the party 
to whom it is made? This is neither stride nor stretch, but certainly 
so clear that he who runs may read. Since, with that harlequinade 
for which you are so famous, you have turned the mop into a broom, 
I shall beg to take the birch in hand, and for your chastisement 
observe, that you should have thought twice before uttering so strange 
a declaration, as country fame being neither known nor cared for by 
the Londoners, Pray what was the substance of your own address at 
the close of your season? That you would make application in all the 
principal provincial theatrical towns for the best talent they could 
produce, on the very fact of these precise places being the long ac- 
knowledged nursery for English actors!” 

After sundry other recapitulations, Elliston concludes his letter by 
accepting the terms which Colman had offered in his last; “ but,” says 
he, “I still maintain my right of choice at the end of the first season; 
it is only just. Let this treaty follow that of Amiens in March last, 
and I will sign with ‘George,’ in London! One word further—on 
the day of our contract, a bottle of Madeira and a beef-steak;—mem, 
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the latter, like our women here, delicately dressed, and extremely 
tender.” 

In the meantime, Elliston took occasion earnestly to recommend 
Blissett to Colman’s attention; “ be assured,” says he, “ you ought not 
to miss sight of him; he is a sterling actor. His Falstaff, Lord 
Duberly, Old Rapid, and Lope Tocho, are ail inimitable; the former 
would, I think, be highly attractive.” 

Of this “sterling actor” and eccentric man, we will beg to give 
some account, as he was but little known during his day in the me- 
tropolis, Bath having been literally the great theatre of his action. 

William Wyatt Dimond and Francis Blissett originally tramped 
into the city of Bath together, which by the time they had reached, 
they were nearly barefooted. Like Roderick Random and his friend 
Strap, they got an occasional lift by some waggon, and on a certain 
stock of patience, their only resources, commenced the work of 
their future fortunes. Blissett was quite an eccentric, but his eccen- 
tricities were harmless, and gave an additional interest to a character 
otherwise meritorious. When Dimond, in after days, had become the 
director of the theatre, and Blissett himself in the way of prosperity, 
the latter invited his manager to a little entertainment at his lodgings, 
and in the course of the evening observed, “ This day, friend, is the 
anniversary of our entering Bath together; it was bleak and chilly as 
our prospects—I well remember it; and to-day is likewise cheerful as 
our prosperity. Ill introduce you to an old acquaintance”—saying 
which, he produced a pair of old shoes, literally worn through. “ See! 
here they are,” cried he, “the only friends I had at the time, save 
yourself; they bore me safely here, and I shall keep them till I die. 
I could almost wish to be buried in these shoes.” 

Sometime after this, he took occasion to intimate to his manager, in 
terms sufficiently positive, that it was his intention of withdrawing 
from the company, unless he had an increase of salary. 

“Nay, nay, my old friend,” replied Dimond; “not so, I trust. 
You already receive the highest salary which is given in Bath—three 
pounds a week; we cannot exceed it, and I am happy in knowing you 
do not want it.” 

“ It may be so,” answered Blissett, doggedly; “but unless I am com- 
plied with, I quit the theatre!” 

“ You are somewhat abrupt,” responded Dimond, evidently nettled; 
“the season is already 4 

- I'll have it!” interrupted Blissett, striking the table with 
his hand. 

“ What, then, do you demand ?” asked the manager. 

“ Three guineas!” exclaimed the actor, with an energy irresistibly 
humorous. “I'll have them, or I go.” 

« And so you shall,” rejoined Dimond, not a little amused,—“and in 
consideration of our new piece last week, the increase shall begin from 
that time,” saying which, he drew three shillings from his pocket, and 
paid them over to his peremptory friend. 

Blissett was a kind of amateur chapman, and had a great fancy for 
cheapening small articles on sale, of whatever description they might 
be. He would, in fact, buy or sell anything within his reach, and as 
not unfrequently his personal soften ero objects of sudden transfer 








or alienation, the effect was as often Widicrous enough. 
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He would leave his abode at the early part of the day in one coat, 
and return in another, which second he had picked up in exchange 
during his ramble. A dozen pair of knee-buckles have passed through 
his hands in the course of a single month; and he has even been 
known to part with the very brass buttons off his coat, whose places 
have been supplied by less pretending mother-of- -pearl, On one occa- 
sion, he arrived at the theatre without a hat, having sold his only one 
in the course of his walk, and had not yet t selected another. Every- 
thing appertaining to him was open to a bargain, except his good 
name, and a certain pair of old shoes, which last, like “ Sir Oliver’s ” 
picture, “ he would keep as long as he had a room to hang them in.” 
Elliston himself accidentally crossed him in one of these fanciful ex- 
peditions ; meeting the humorist in the neighbourhood of Milsom- 
street, with a tea-caddy under one arm, and “ Dodsley’s Poems,” 
together with an oil-skin umbrella, tucked under the other; these, it 
appears, he had bartered, giving in exchange a pair of pistols and a 
punch-bowl. 

William Woodfall, who had been one of Blissett’s earliest friends, 
negotiated an engagement for him at Covent Garden Theatre, about 
the year 1770, but which Blissett deemed it prudent to decline. In 
1777, he accepted an offer at the Haymarket, where he continued for 
above four seasons, and on the 18th of May, 1803, by the earnest recom- 
mendation of Elliston (as we have seen), Blissett, after an estrangement 
of so many years, appeared at the same theatre in the character of Fal- 
staff. During the season, he played many of his favourite parts, but once 
only repeated Falstaff. He was now upwards of sixty years of age, 
and the bustle of a metropolitan theatre ill agreeing with one so long 
accustomed to the quietude and routine of the Bath system, he made his 
final bow in London at the close of this single season, and returned, 
with unfeigned satisfaction, to his original friends. In 1812, Blissett 
retired altoze ther from the stage, closing his career with the unsullied 
character of an honest man, and with the good wishes of all who re- 
sembled himself. He died at Bath in 1824. 

To this slight notice of an actor, who was so eminent a favourite in 
that place, where he was chiefly known, we will beg leave to subjoin 
a letter, addressed by him to a leading comedian of the present day. 
It will be read, we are assured, with much interest. 


“ My Goop Frienp,—You wish some historical account of the Bath 
theatre, from which place, for me, ‘there is but one stage more,’ (in 
the words of Bishop Juxon to Charles the Martyr,) nor shall I repine, 
unless it be the regret that I might have fulfilled my duty better. 

“Who the first Bath manager was I cannot pretend to say, but I 
believe ‘ Gentleman,’ alias ‘ Copper Captain’ Brown. Mr. Griffith, of 
the Norwich theatre, followed. Next came Arthur, who was a great 
comic actor, and to him succeeded Keasberry. Henderson arrived 
under this reign, thirty years ago—a clumsy Dutch figure, but with a 
very strong understanding. He went by the name of Courtney, and 
was a most stickling imitator of Garrick. Yet with all his disadvan- 
tages, I think he read and played Hamlet better than your oe 
king.* His salary was the trifling sum of one guinea per week ; 


* Kemble. 
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that he was wont jokingly to say to his friends, he should certain! 
grow rich, as he had a guinea a week, a benefit in the dog days, and 
Keasberry to teach him acting! But his good sense soon freed him 
from the Garrick trammels, and, like a discreet painter, who had 
too long copied the ancients with pedantry, retained at last only 
their beauties, to which he added a fancy and manner of his own, 
Mr. Dimond came soon after this gentleman; he had acted at Drury 
Lane the part of Jtomeo, under the direction of Garrick. His respect- 
ability and gentle behaviour soon gained him many friends at Bath, 
in which place he became quite as great a favourite as Elliston is at 
present. Mr. Dimond was lucky in marrying a lady with a good 
estate} with which he purchased a part of the theatre, and there is not 
an actor who can sit uneasy under the sweet shade of his government. 
Blissett, who was born at Reading, was thrust upon the world at the 
age of thirteen. He would be an actor, and came out under the ma- 
nagement of Bobby Bates, at Shepton Mallett, but was soon after 
shipped off by Little Derrick, the then M. C. of Bath, to Smock 
Alley. This was the period in which Mr. and Mrs, Didier, Mr. 
Edwin, Mr. Richards, (the present Mrs. Edwin’s father,) Miss Catley, 
and several others, made their debit in Dublin. Much could I say of 
Mossop, but he would occupy more time than I can just now afford, 
We literally starved the whole season. I am quite sure, that had we 
been put into the scales at the end of it, we should not have weighed 
half our original ounces—and we never were a sleek company at. best. 
I then followed the fortunes of an itinerant manager, the famous 
Fisher, who went to Russia. From him I went to Edinburgh, with 
Ross—thence to Birmingham, and at length to Bath. And now, with 
something less than an annual sum of £200, I quit the chequered 
scene of a player’s life—a woof in which, if there be but few bright 
colours, I have found some threads of friendship and attachment which 
are yet strong and binding. If you think my experience can yield 
you anything useful, command me, my good friend.” 


sr 
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Elliston’s heavy professional duties at Bath, his occasional acting in 
other theatres, and the prospect of fresh labours awaiting him at the 
Haymarket, in London, might have satisfied him, it would be thought, | 
for the present. But no such thing—the comedian, like the senti- 
mental young lady, was formed “ to shine in adversity,” and yearned 
for the sweets of martyrdom. His engagements were many, but their 
current was too smooth, too unruffled, for his sense of the picturesque; 
and having just learnt of the many fruitless attempts which had been 
made by dramatic managers for permission to import plays and players 
into the University of Oxford, he determined at once to enter himself 
on the hazard, and to carry with success a point in which all his pre- 
decessors had failed. To Lord Harco 1e applies, as usual, and, as 
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usual, the Earl responds in the most condescending and friendly 
manner:— 
“ Harcourt House, Feb. 19, 1803. 

“‘Sin,—You may have formed a higher notion of my influence in 
the University of Oxford than I possess; for although my family has 
for six centuries been settled in its neighbourhood, I received no part 
of my education in that place. Having, however, many friends resi- 
dent there, I may be of some assistance in the promotion of your plan. 
I have already endeavoured to interest in your favour a leading 
member of the University, who will be informed of your family con- 
nexions, and of the manner in which you have been educated, as well 
as the correctness of your private conduct; and, if it be necessary, I 
will add my testimony to your excellence in that profession by which 
you are publicly known. But should your application meet with suc- 
cess, I do not see how you can carry on your project, with certain 
other engagements which you tell me you have entered into. Every 
man knows, or is supposed to know, his own affairs best; and although 
I am well aware you can perform many parts by your single talent, I 
cannot see how you can be in two places at once, with all your 
ability.” * HaRcouRT. 

“ Mr. Elliston, Milsom-street, Bath.” 


In this respect, as in all his promises, the earl was as good as his 
word; but the importation of modern stage plays into the bosom of 
this antique seat of learning, was not so easy an experiment. The 
Universities have ever looked with prescriptive awe on the acting 
drama; and however inconsistent this may be, remembering their ex- 
treme tenderness in respect of many usages, which so holy and vigilant 
a body might have been roused to suppress, yet with them, usage has 
a high authority, and great is the respect to the laying on of hands of 
Time. 

The negotiation being opened, Elliston received the following 
notice — 

“ Oxford, Pembroke College, 19 Feb. 1803. 

“Srr,—The Vice-Chancellor having lately lost his mother, pre- 
vented me from conversing with him on the subject of your letter till 
yesterday. His reply is, that no plays will be allowed to be acted in 
the University next summer. He told me that he had received several 
applications on the same subject, previous to yours, and if it were 
possible to grant permission on this occasion, the preference would 
be given to your respectability and professional talents. 

“T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“Joun VINICOMBE.” 


This announcement from Pembroke appears by no means to have 
settled the question with Elliston. He still follows up his object ; and 
in consequence of a second attempt, receives the annexed gentle rebuke 
from the Vice-Chancellor himself':— 


“ Worcester College, Oxford, March 5th, 1803. 


“‘ Srr,—I am sorry you should have taken the trouble of repeating 
your application to me, after the reasons which I thought it my duty 
to give to Mr. Vinicombe for declining to comply with your request. 
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‘The manner in which Mr. Vinicombe spoke of you, could leave me no 
room to doubt of the respectability of your character. It is not, there- 
fore, for want of confidence in that, that I did then, and still must, 
withhold my consent to the coming of any persons to this place for the 
purpose of making theatrical exhibitions. If I could consent to any, I 
should not object to your application; but it is my determination to 
consent to none. 


“Tam, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 


, M- A ANS OH 
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And thus terminated the Oxford experiment. The introduction of 
theatrical amusements into our Universities appears as forbidding as 
theatrical speculations were once deemed hazardous in Scotland; for 
we remember to have heard that, in the year 1726, one Tony Aston 
spoke a prologue in that country, written by Allan Ramsay, in which 
he compared himself to “Columbus,” in the danger of so great an en- 
terprise. 

Mr. Gore, in his fondness for the drama, had, from time to time, 
collected much theatrical anecdote with many biographical notices of 
performers—the greater part, perhaps, of which, the public, through 
other channels, are already in possession of. The following incident, 
however, which may not be so generally known, we take the occasion 
which now presents itself of relating. 

Escourt was a celebrated player in the latter day of the seventeenth 
century. When quite a boy, he decamped from paternal authority, 
and enlisted under the banners of a theatrical leader. He was but 
fifteen years of age, when, at Worcester, he acted the part of Roxana, 
in the play of “ Alexander the Great ;” his feminine appearance being 
at that time a greater recommendation than his immature skill as an 
actor. ‘To this place he was traced by his enraged parent, who would 
evidently have commuted his dramatic salary into a sound whipping, 
but the manager’s wife taking compassion on him, furnished him with 
an entire suit of her own clothes, and thus equipped, he escaped for 
the second time. 

Arriving at Chipping Norton, he entered an inn. Fear and fatigue 
induced him to seek an early bed, to which, in a remote attic, he had 
not long retired, when the busy landlady, abruptly entering, begged 
that, as the house was full of travellers, “the young gentlewoman” 
would accept a companion for the night. Poor Escourt hereupon 
gave consent in that language which is said always to imply it— 
namely, silence—which the hostess deeming quite sufficient, handed 
up a third personage, and hastily quitted the apartment to attend on 
far more profitable customers below. Dread, rather than delight, occu- 
pied the young runaway—dread, soon converted into utter dismay, 
when, on stealthily raising his eyes from the bed-covering, he descried 
a toothless, beetle-eyed antique, “swart, like my shoe, but her face 
nothing like so clean.” The lad could have crept into a very nutshell, 
and rolling himself into as small a compass as possible, withdrew to 
the edge of the bed, still counterfeiting sleep. After a laborious fit of 
coughing and ventriloquizing, the dgtempered crone approached the 
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bed, and loosening by degrees portions of her attire, scrambled on that 
division of the couch which the trembling boy had so liberally allotted 
her. With a heavy groan down she lay, whilst deeper horrors than 
the tyranny of Mezentius ever devised, filled the thoughts of her com- 
panion. ‘The wheeze was soon lost in more distinct accents of sleep, 
which, though but little grateful to the ear of him who watched so 
near, yet somewhat relieved him from the terrors of detection and 
consequent punishment. 

But terror—pain itself—will yield to fatigue, and as Damiens 
himself is said to have even slept upon the rack, so, as the morning 
approached, exhausted by long suffering, the younger of the twain fell 
also into a profound slumber. But the grey-eyed morn had scarcely 
winked on the denizens of earth, when the couchant travellers of the 
“ Rampant Lion” were roused to a sense of alarm by a shriek hoarser 
than the raven; and, at the same moment, a sudden overthrow of a 
water-butt and pewter vessel on the staircase, which presently set the 
whole establishment into the wildest commotion. Young Escourt, it 
may be well supposed, was startled with no less affright, and in con- 
fused recollection of the late events, missing his belle affiancée of the 
over night, was about springing from his bed, when renewed accents 
bursting through the bondage of a well-remembered wheeze, exclaimed, 
“Abomination on your house! help! help! I say. You nest of 
rogues and varlets! help! help! I say!” 

It was now clear, that by some strange accident the poor youth had 
been discovered, and totally unconscious of the ludicrous evidence of 
moral turpitude fixed upon him, recollecting only his filial disobe- 
dience and its probable consequences, he fell on his knees just as 
the landlady, followed by half the household, entered the apartment, 
avowing himself a most guilty wretch, but claiming pity and protec- 
tion. ‘The good hostess mistaking the nature both of his distress and 
confession, as well she might, burst into an immoderate fit of laughter, 
in which she was joined by the whole possé at her heels. Further ex- 


planations, however, took place; the unconscious libertine was ac- 


quitted, and provided with fresh disguise, was again forwarded on his 
flight. 


{ Henry Twisleton Elliston, born Jan. 14th, 1802—godfather, Hon. Charles James 
Twisleton. ] 
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COUNTRY SONG. 


(FROM THE RUSSIAN OF SLEPOUSHKIN.) 
BY CHARLES HERVEY. 





Wuar pleasure ‘tis, dear neighbours, | The buds shoot forth with gladness, 
To labour in the field ; And ripen into bloom. 
What joy the seed to scatter 
That shall our harvest yield! So our Czar’s gifts flow on us 
Like waters from a spring, 
We have in holy Russia* And so his radiant bounty 
A father and a Czar! Joy to our hearts doth bring. 
Whose royal grace and bounty . 
Like glorious sunbeams are. Then turn, dear friends, when daylight 
First gilds the east afar, 
Whene’er our country meadows And pray with me that Heaven 
The sun’s bright rays illume, May bless our Father Czar ! 


* The epithet sviaéii, holy, is often applied by Russian writers to their country. 
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